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THE LOST STAR. 


a von 
CHAPTER I. 


In the midst of a bustling, excited crowd at 
heme ye gry jostled by porters, nearly 
knocked down by luggage-trucks, entirely over- 
looked by eager, elderly females intent upon the 
safe porterage of innumerable small packages, 
stared at by sundry members of the “ crutch 
and toothpick brigade,” who seemed to have 
nothing to do but to ogle and yawn, stood one 
lonely unit, with a pale, sorrowful face, and 
large, wistfal eyes, waiting with large-minded 
patience, till guard or porter should open the 
door of a second-claes carriage. 

Ruby 8t, Heliers stretched out a small hand 
for the fiftieth time, and tried in vain to move 
the inexorable brass handle. Not half-an- 
inch would it budge, and she was obliged to re- 
linquish it once more, with a s uncom- 
Plaining sigh, 

‘‘ Allow me,” said a deep, musical voice, and 
S young man in an ulster leant forward, twisted 
the handle round with! the utmost ease, and 
threw open the door. 
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[cRossING THE STREAM.) 


She thanked him with a slight bend of her 
ful neck, casting a timid glace of grati- 
tude at his handsome face, as she took her seat 
in the corner of the carriage. He raised his 
hat, and stepped back with a frown to make 
room for two fast-looking men. 

“There she is,” said one, with ferocious 
moustaches and whiskers, “and uncommonly 
good-looking she is, by Jove. Shame that she 
should be all alone.” 

“ We’ll take compassion on her, poor little 
girl,’ drawled the other, as he stuck his eye- 
glass in his eye. ‘Beauty shan’t be dull 
whilst we are on the spot.” 

Acrimson blushdyed Ruby’s modest cheeks, 
and she looked up with an involuntary appeal 
for help at the stranger who had already be- 
friended her. He darted forward, threw in a 
large roll of rugs, and took the opposite seat to 
hers, where the others found him securely- 
established, when they returned from a hasty 
search after railway literature. 

The two men glanced at each other, but the 
two bullies soon slank away when confronted 
with six-feet-two of m , masculine 
strength, and had barely time to eeramble into 





@ smoking-carriage when ths train began to 
move out of the station. 

With a deep breath of relief Ruby St. Heliers 
leant back in her corner, her hands clasped in 
her muff, her neat little bonnet resting against 
the dark blue curtain. 

“T am not in your way, I hope,’’ stcoping 
his fair head over the rugs, and contriving to 
adjust them in such a manner as to cover her 
knees as wellashisown. ‘“ But,” with a slight 
smile, “I thought my presence might be 
useful,”’ 

**Tt was most kind of you; but do not 
trouble yourself about me, please, I am quite 
warm,” with a blushing attempt to discard the 
welcome wraps. 

* You do not look so,” and his eyes twinkled 
mischievously, “ but if they inconvenience you, 
I will strap them up again.” 

“ But they were brought for your use, not 
mine.”’ 

‘IT don’t generally travel with half-a-dozen, 
but Howell seems to have known by inspiration 
that Yn had left yours behind.” 

**Not that,’ she said, gently, in ber utter 
trathfulness, feeling obliged to disown the 
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possession of themythicakrugsJest she should 
seem to deceive. ‘I hadjnonesto bring,’ 

‘*Of course not’? (as if, hemspoverty were 
optional) ; “if you arein the habit of travelling 
alone, you must have quite enough. to dato, 
look afte: yourself, without any encumbrances.” 

‘‘ This is the first time.” She turned away 
and locked out of the window. that. he might 
not see the teardrops glistening in her eyes, as 
she theught-of the happy, prosperous past in 
contrast with the poverty-stricken present. 

“And I bope it will’be the last,’ he said, 
gravely, “ for really it is neither eafe nor plea- 
sant for such as you.” 

“The last!” with a soft laugh. “ Why, 
this is only the beginning,,and I must go on 
doing it till the end.” 

“« What end?” 

‘‘ The only place-wheres]' shall ever,be. able 
to rest without counting:myphalf-crowna,” she 
rejoined, with a suddem, baret. of bitterness. 
‘* Please exeuse me,” agthecolounrashed ibe: 
her cheeks, “I onght:notstoctallgvlilse thie. ta 


stranger.” 
‘Bat if we. ara. strangers: nowy” he» re 
turned; with: awmiles Say ere Bho nih 


before the evening: is: pest. By the-labal: on,4 ¢ 


your,bag, I can. see. that we:.are: going. to th 
same place, se:that you: willihaye no excuse fo: 
cutting: me when we get out.” 


‘Are. you Lonk: ‘s.son?”—her eyes | J; 
wide penscivpal~ 
“Tam. My name-is:HaroldJerningham.” 


‘* And maine Ray St Holidre,-younaister's- 
governess,” 

Her head drooped, ber voice sank, herylorg: 
lashes swept her 2 Spo years ‘of te ve 
and loxury. ittisebitter to the young, toy 
fess that they, hayexsunk\from the 
“ the workeddfar” to that of these who- arondti.| 

“‘T serheantily itechear it,” andehis,, 
voice-wae socordial” ntdtrolsaved denat once. 


“ By what happy chanamnddih imy: -mother 
find you out®” 


gerneass. 
He» looked’ the 
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‘Too. good’? Hew could I be? fs 
think a Sloe would want the best ¥ 
earth to be alwaym with hy 
“ You are righty. Iv 
it would be handefarm 
tingly, “ you. were. ad 
things.” 


“All thet Lamubifongelat” 


‘You are 








already. I think tia. a sebethat Dg. im ; 


life,” with an impatient sigh, 

‘*Then you must bave tried.” 

His large eyes looked vaguely ont-at the 
darkening landscape, Had he succeeded? 
No—and never would. Pshaw! it was useless 
to think of it. With a shrug of bis shoulders he 
leant back, p pulling at the tips of his .mous- 
taches. This little girl with the pure high- 
bred face interested him strangely, and, her 
pitiful position excited his compassion as, he 
meditated rather sadly on. the fate, that lay 
before-her. The beauty which mad¢ her so 
infinitely pleasant.to look at would ‘be but.a 
thorn inher flésh, and expese her to constant 
humiliations. His own sister Clém. would 
be certain to be jealous of her; his eldést 
brotber Alverley would’ spoon her aftér his 
fashion, and incense-his mother against. her— 
his father would scarcely know that there was 


be fond of her, and they were his only hape, 
Meanwhile he racked his brains. to give 
Ruby a few hints. which might, be serviceable 
in the fnture; and when the: train stopped 
at Alverley he handed: her out with as much 
deference, as if she had*been of the bléod rayal. 
“What has. come for us?” he inquited: of 
the footman, who could scarcely recover from 
his surprise at seeing his master step out ofa 


second-class 
» Sir, and “the y- 


“ The broughamr for 
carriage forthe young Tkdy," as hé ‘pickégjup 


a naieanmem zemainded her of -he he 
jate heme—that home which sbie-as: maxet a 


some-kritting. 
“# Anyone ceming-to di 2? ingnired 
& weld ashe leant againet the exquisitely 








the bundla@of tugs, and led the wagto thedoor 
of the station.; 

‘How mang boxes have you?” turning, toA 
Ruby, who Pe s looking very white and nervous. 

“ fe) 

“ That'is capital !' Tell George to look after 
Miss St. Heliens'-luggage. It,will be all right, 
you.needn’t-wait-for-ity” as 
the brougham and shut the door. 


At. a sigu: from himself ‘the carriage dtove |’ 


off, and-he-was-left-alone in-the mud;_lost-in-a— 
brown study. 

He was roused from it by George, the groom, 
who came up and touched: his; hat, implying 
that he was ready to start. 

«Win: Miller: to, sendethe.pony- 

of, my.own._ cart? ”he. asked 

dingupeeeabeatie, as. he: took hia, plaee.in: the 
mere effeminate vehicle, and gathered, up the. 


Telns. 

“Please, sin: it was m 
|| broogiam forcyou, as 
be. calthvingt 
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The: firelight played on the Countess’s 
Honiton lace cap and soft fair hair; on the 
Sivres chinaitexeap:she'heldiin:her hand; on 
Lady Clementine’s sharp profile, as she bent 
forwaxd,, with the silyer_ tongs -between her 
slender fivgers, offering an extra Jump of sugar. 
toa man;witha dark resolute face, who was. 
titting on guch.an extremely low chair. that he. 
seemed ta be lounging,on the tiger-skin mat at 
her feet. 

The scere,,became imprinted as a. long- 
remembered picture on Ruby’s brain. 

‘‘ Mother, here.is Miss St. Heliers,” as, the. 
rich, full voice broke across the silence three. 
heads, looked round in surprise, 

With a great rustling of silKs and. laces the., 


| Countess rose slowly, from her seat. Clementina, 
such a being in the house—the children might, | 


frowned” and’ whispered. something, in . her 
mother: 8 ear, a8,she ad¥anved with,a courteous 
smile, 

“Tam yery Borer ja: make em _ Heliers’ 
acquaisitance,”” she said, | eae eae se 
shook hands; “bat why .did “—, 
here? The children are, anxiously Weiaa, tae 


her in the schgol-room.’”” 
"She will have enongly of them by-and-by, | bh 
Clow. you not half as fat as you were.in 
the summer,” ‘ag He. is-sister, “ How 
do, Marston?" 


| At the name’ of*Maraton, Ritby-raised her. 
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ead, lik@a poon littla stagat bay, Consgjous 
ibs the presence offan. lene, she: gatherad all 
her forces. tog pg en oe supreme ¢ ffortjiand 
determined that he should not find out any 
bas 5 baal areturned Lady Clementina’s 
greeting with a dignity equal to her own, 

and then turned, as if anxious to leave the 


Captain Marsto t to, be i 
n Marston was.not a,man , e ig- 
sae 


After one startled-look of inquiry.at.the-pale. 
proud face, which he had seen so often before 


under far different circumstances, he stepped 
quickly in front_of her, with outstretched 
hand, “ We areold-friends, Miss §t. Heliers.”’ 
‘I believeswerhaye met before,”’ she said, 
witha chilli intended to: keep him at 
rand for everafterwards, 
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*-Veogs. jase tte nd of,;people you like best 


heavy country squires, agdicted to port and 
sport, and their placid, well- fed, ill- og 
wives, with no ideas above the peccadilloes of 
their lady’s-maids, or the es of the 
village school-mistress. Ugh!” 


‘* A lively, pope tenga, Marsien |.” 
“ Oh, Te ‘trust your sister will 


have compassion upom-mie-~- 
Clementina smiled; “Ameiras for you, you 


can watch over your 
a Ti «ats nee ae *—very shortly. 
ht ¥. cet suolttied toy make 
yoursélt 3 St. 

‘“BYy no means, The ext time T find any- 
thing on. the door-mat T'shall. leave it; there, 
even if its your best diamond necklace, Come 
along,, Marston, and have a smoke.’’ 
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midst of the enemy’s' camp, and the: war-cry, 
‘“« For God and the- King,” resounded- far and 
wide above the groans  of''the wounded,’ and | 
the clashing of steel ‘against steel. 

Although the Chase: was saved from instent | 
destruction, the Jerninghams suffered severely | 
for their loyalty: during the reign of the’ 
Protector: However; aecording to the French~) 
proverb, ‘*everything-comesto him whe knows | 
howto: wait ;” and when the Stuarts were 
restored ‘to: their thone: the head of’ the: 
Jerninghams ‘returned’ to his home with the: 
patent of’an-earldém in his’ pocket: 

The present“iord Chéster was an elderly 
man, with a vast' amount of pride; announced- 
to the world in’ general’ by’ the- haughty; 
aquiline nose which adorned his thin, patrician 
face, @ small headlining of brains, and an 
exterior veneer of politeness and ‘amiability, 
Those whe were unfortunate enough to excite 
his displeasute-were apt'to find that the outs 
side polish was-easily rubbed off;and the-con- 
sequences were unpleasant when he wished :to 
chastiso’. - 

Before — Heliers left‘ the home into 
which she-had just been.ushered} she was des- 
tined to rue the day that she had ever set foot 
within ‘ the» Chasey‘ or heard’ the~ name: of 
Jerningham: 

At present, happily uneonscious:of ‘the fate 
that lay before ker; she:was attiring herself in 
Bi evening dress,’ preparatory to going 
into the drawing-room in obedience to Lady 
Chester's with“ for a little music.” 

She-had beem-much‘pleased with her: young 
pupils; the fairshaired little ‘Lady Marian, or 
the -gipsy-eyed Lady Béatriee; and the remem: 
brance ‘of their pretty, playful ways brought a 
smile to her sweet lips, as she*tied’the string 
of her tucker a wee bit tighter, and took a last | 
look at her own reflection. : | 

She was-dressed very simply in' black tulle, | 
cut e at. the shapely neck; but: as. she 





entered the drawing-room; with‘a roll of musie 

inther-hand,: her-head hel? highin proud’ re- | 

serve, her lips:firmly set, herdong lashes rest: | 

ing shyly om:her--colonrless: cheeks, there was. | 

something so noble in her bearing thatieven:; 

Po ~~ es could'hokiook uapon-her-with 
isdain: 

Hér heart’ was: beating fast. under her mask 
of , aud’ she had to keep reminding: 
Nee cane eetian was all for Violet’s 
sake,” in order to bearup without a‘sign. 

‘she was once seated: atthe piano she 
lost’ her own: idéntity’ ‘in * the: musi¢; which’ 
seemed! to flow-spontaneously from: the tips 
of her®fingers. directly they came-in‘ contact 
with the notes; . 

Passionate ‘wayes of’ harmony. were. waking 
up the dtowsy dowagers when the gentleme1 
came into the room. 

pe Ahem gee after’ ome look’ at 
Raby*s~back*hair, threw ‘bimself* down-on a 
sofa by the sidé- of Mrs Upton, the reetor’s 
wifes whilst Captain Marston, who had taken 
up hig* position on the stronghold of the 
after-dinner Hnglishman—the hearth-rng—see- 
ing thst nm Naame har ‘was. engrossed “in 
an an, “discussion about the’ last-fashion 
1n: tea-gowns, quietly madé* his way-to the 
piano, and“ on’ pretext of turning over: her 
pages: entered into a. whispered conversation: 
with his ol@ friend; Miss St. Heliers: 

“ F'wish you would tél] mre where Violet is?” 
he said; ir’ a-low-voice, which no one but: Ruby 
could hear. 

“ Why, in order ‘that’ you. might meke her 
Pa otemehiag 

Orn rthat 7 mighf be hi - You don’t 
know what it isto ate be ‘without her.” 

“I know that it is better for. you, and’a 
thousand times better for her.” 

‘, ‘t 7 de , 
a  - ~ you ‘be so cruel?” Ruby, you 

She flighéd’an even glance at him over. 
her shoulder, but said nothing, winding up the 
ooo she-wag" playing by ‘a series of. sonorous 


‘‘ Charming, my dear Miss’ Sty. Héliers; how 
beautifally-you !” exclained the Countess; 
in genuifie ion} ‘“Cétild'you favour us | 





| any fuss; and! sat down agein. 


with a song?’ I think we were told that your 
voice was delightfal.” 

Ruby~coloured, looked! ont a song without 
Captain 
Marston ‘was still by her side, when ina clear, 
rich’ soprano she began; ‘‘ Je. ne veux pas 
d’autre chese,’’ 

‘If you would‘sing there-words to me,” he 
whispered im her ear, ‘I know J should wish 
for nothing ¢lse,”’ 

‘*Not even for’ Violet?” she asked, scorn- 
fully, as the song ended, her hands sank down 


| in ber lap, 


‘“* Not! ‘even forsher. Why should 1? You 
are exactly like -her-im:face; and I always said 
you:had/the best‘temper:» Will: you meet’ me 
in the. orchard-house- to-morrow morning: at 
twelve-o’clock:?” 

‘‘ Voluntarily, I shall never meet-youagain;” 
and she rose from her seat 

‘You shall tele where Violetis; or: I will 
find: her; in ‘spite of'you,’”’ 

“Do; if you: can,” with a contemptuous 
shrug of her graceful ‘shoulders; although her 


heart eeemed to grow cold within her breast, 
‘Ruby, if yous defy me; yous will’ live to 
regret it,” 


I shail’ have to live: till I grow 
childish,” 

“ Tshalldo-my:best .to-find:ber. But if I 
fail you shall suffer, though: Viv escapes.” 


“Good Heavens!” ‘she exclaimed; turning: 


over some photographs which were lying on-a 
table -to hide her-agitation; ‘don't I suffer 
enoughnew? ”” 

He. looked at her: with suddén, passionate 
admiration inhiseyes. ‘‘ Yes, but not through 
me: ”? 

“It is: so brave to hit @ woman when she is 
down,” her lip curling in utter scorm: 

“The world:would callit by-another name.” 

‘ What.do you mean?” 

‘That, ‘ ’ has-net»such: depth of 
feeling in its music as-thé song-you sang: just 
now,” he replied, coolly turning the -conversa- 
tion, as he saw Lady Clementina coming 
towards him: 

In another minute he-was-bending-over her, 
with lover: like: solicitude at piano, whilst 


— Jerningliam: took) his: place-by Raby’s 
side. 


‘-You-must be pleased .tofind.an old friend 
amongst such a nest of ttrangers’? ” 

“Tndeed Tam: nety’ You forget,” with a 
weary: smilé,: “that: between me-and my old 
friends there-is'as.great.a gulf fixed as bet ween 
Dives and Lazarns— a-gnif such’ as. the world 
will never-care-to bridge.” } 

‘‘Then some.of us-will have to'swim.” 

“Nod, few would careto try.” 

“Have your such a poor idea of human 
nature that: you think. mE governed 

pounds, shillings, and pence? ”” 

” ‘I know that. the world in general considers 
thé one unpardonable sin.”’ 

‘‘ I know so little_of the world in general,” 

he: said} ps“ but T° can answer for 

myself; and all the féléws I’ like best.’”’ 

“You .are la 
know. that:this-is: my <first‘experience of the 
world‘on my; own account” 

“This?” elevating: his.-eyebrows; “ why 
Paddington station would be # better illustra- 
tion of-it» At*least*there everyone was: not 
cut out of the same pattern.” 

“No, if‘they had. been- I should. ‘not/have 
required protection.” 

“ And T should have had to travel by myself, 
Mise St. Heéliérs;’ lowering his voice, -and 
bending. forward, ‘‘ would’ you: objectto: telling 
me, if'you were ever intimate with Marston? ” 

‘* Yés,” after a pause,‘ he.was once engaged 
to my sister.” 

“ And it was broken off?” 

‘Yes. I tell‘you this in confidence.” 

‘' Tt'shall go-no-firther.”** 

‘* Do youthink Lady Chester would ‘ excuse 
me? My head is:aching frightfully.” 

“Why did you nots ? You'must 
imagine. us, to- be: werse than: the’ Hgyptian 
taskmasters,’” 

“TY woulfnot'say it now if’Tl contd’ help it: 


vat:‘me;: for» you: nmsty 





Ob, Mr, Jerningham, do you tivink« there is 
any truth in presentiments?” as) sho. raised 
her eyes to: his in anxious inquiry: 

He was thinking how beautiful they were— 
an exquisite:tawny brown, with darker lashes, 
nearly an inch long, whilst she was waiting 
for an answer. 

‘‘Why? Are you suffering: from one to: 
night?” he said at last: ‘Ab; Mr, Upton,” 
as the- rector sauntered up to: the: table by 
which they were standivg, ‘‘we want yonn 
authority upon avery serious subject. Miss: St. 
Heliers:'wishes:to know if there is: any truth 
in-presentiments ?”’ 

The old gentleman bowed courteously: 

“Tf. the:young lady will sit dowa, and ailow 
me to do the same, we will discuss the subjest 
at our ease,” 

Ruby subsidedion:to an ottoman; the:rector: 
placed. himself! beside» her, with one-arm |< an- 
ing on the back, and Harold took a chair. 

“ By presentimenty I presume: you menn a 
feeling of degressi>n: presently to: be followed 
by’ the shock: of some misfortune; As tho 
mercury sinks lower and. lower im a weather: 
glass:to give notice of'a coming sterm, I be- 
lieve:that Heaven graciously: permits: us to 
feel: this: prevision of evil; in: order that we 
may be better prepared to meet it: when: it 
comes: But, there, I see: my wife» is moving, 
£0: poor Peter will not be: left. any longer: to 
shiver in the cold.” He rose; and held oatbis 
hand. ‘I am very glad to have met:you;’ 
with a:cordial smile; ‘‘ aid: I hope beforedong, 
if you-are'mot‘afraid of being bored by a tire- 
some old couple, you: will find :your way dowa 
to. the rectory, Good evening.” 

Ruby gratefully assentedy: andywhen she 
went to bed that night she feltthat:if: teonble 
came she had secured one. friend: atleast to 
stand by her side in “that nest ofistrangers,” 
and the thought: brought) some comfort:to her 
desolate heart. Harold Jerningham although 
she knew by one glanceat his face that he-was 
houest, and kind, and.:true; she felt. she must 
never appeal to, There» was:such pleasure in 
the thought: of his chivalric: friendship that 
she feared’to- taste it, instineh telling -bes:that 
on this earth’ of ours the darkest idepthis aro 
those which are crowned with the sweetest 
flowers. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER. IIT. 

‘“‘Now, Mayyyouwpositively must not. rsa any 
more, or you will make yourself ill,” and trying 
to look very determined; Ruby: caught hold of 
her refractory pupil, whosecheeks were glow- 
ing like a rose; and held her:fast, 

“ But please, Miss Selliers,” for her: young, 
lips: could not: manage the'rather: pecnliar 
name, “I’ll run very slowly next:timeif Bee 
will promise:not to catch me.” 

“Just you'run, and see if I don’t come afior 
you,” and Lady Beatrice, her» bright: eyes 
twinkling, stretched onty onerof;-her) sturdy 
little legs'as far:as she could reach, in order. to 
intimate that she was.ready to.start. f 

Ruby pulled onb her wateby and- exclaimed 
in dismay, “ half-past'twelvo alresdy, we shell 
never! beat home in time for luncheon |’ 

“ Dinneratone, we arelate ; whatfun,”’ cried 
May in a fit of poetic inspiration, and.instead 
of me not running any more;’ she added ia 
glee, “ we must all take hands, and race home 
as fast as-we-oam pelt,” 


«You must not say pelt; and it is ‘my’ not» 


running, and ‘not ‘me,’ corrected. Ruby, 
conscientionsly: } ¥ 

“T thought there was no:time toithinkabout 
grammar, orof course; I kuow;it) very, well ; 
but now letus:have:a grand/raee; right ap: to 
the house. One—two—tbree!” F 

“Stop,” said Bee, authoritatively. ‘ Miss 
Selliers doesn’t: want to ran-—grows-up people 
never do: Iftwe go home by the wood, weshall 
get there in lots of times: Now don't make a 
fuss, Miss Fidget ”—to her small sister-—‘‘ or I 
shall tell everybody that you areafraid of rab- 
bits!” ‘ 

Having:silonced her objections by. this awlal 
threat, and °telling Ruby that she: kaew the 
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way as well as the first half of her catechism, 
Bee clambered over a gate, and waited for 
ths others to follow. Ruby was dreadfully 
afraid of sticking at the top, but after a reso- | 
lute climb on the one side, and anu irresolate | 
slip on the other, she found herself so far safe | 
that she was standing on terra firma in the 
midst of a bramble bush. 

‘Look out forthe pricks,” cried May, con- | 
siderately, and ran after her sister at the top ; 
of her speed. 

Ruby got out of “the pricks” as soon as , 
she conld, with a torn skirt, and a thorn in | 
her finger, and hurried after her little charges, 
whoss voices she could hear ata little distance. | 

There had been a frost in the morning, and | 
everything was glistening with drops of dew, 
but she had no time to notice the beauties of | 
the wood, the varied forms of the trees, the 
red berries glistening here and there in a 
stray sunbeam, the robin redbreasts flutter- 
ing from spray to spray, chirraping cheer- 
fully in the gladness of heart that knows no | 
sin. Every now and then she nearly tumbled 
on her nose, or caught her dress on a briar, and 
the children received her with a shout of 
laughter when she stopped short on the bank | 
of a smalistream, with an expression of comic 
perplexity on her pretty face. 

‘« What shall we do?’ she exclaimed in real | 
dis‘ress, for the countess was extremely par- 
ticular about punctuality, aud time was run- 
ning short. 

* Let us pull off our shoes and stockings and | 
pretend we are wrecked on a desert island, | 
then we shall get to the other side, and feel so 
glad we are safe,” suggested Beatrice, sitting 
down on a very damp fern, in order to begia 
operations at once. 

“Get up directly, or you will catch your 
death of cold.” 

‘* But what are we todo? Mamma will be 
very angry if we are late.” 

‘““We must go round by the road.” 

May clapped her hands. 

‘*T like the road ever so much the best.” 

“’Cos you are so afraid of rabbits.” 

‘‘T’m not, but you are afraid of cows.” 

“IT don’t like their horns, but that’s dif- 
ferent.” 

‘*Can’t I be of any service to you?” 

A sudden rush of colour came into Ruby’s 
face, a3 she looked up to see the only man whom 
she feared in the world advancing towards her 
over the clumps of withered ferns. 

«If you can make the brook wider, not with- 
out,” she answered, coldly, 

“At least I can make it possible to cross it. 
Come, which of you little ones shall I carry 
over first.” 

“Me,” and both of them sprang into his 
arms, thinking it the greatest joke possible. 

‘Get upon my back then, one of you at 
once. Put your arms round my neck, There, 
that’s it. Steady, and over we go,” 

Beatrice screamed with delight as he waded 
quickly across thé stream, the water not 
coming up to the tops of his high shcoting 
boo's. Marian was quite ready to follow her 
example, and when she was placed in safety 
on the other bank he came back to the place 
where Ruby was standing, his dark face 
flushed and eager. 

“Now,” he said, opening his arms. 

“Never!” she replied, drawing back. 

‘Nonsense. Howcan you get to the other 
side?” 

‘*T suppose I can manage it as you did.” 

“You will spoil your clothes all for the sake 
of an absurd prejudice.” 

“My prejadice is nothing to you.” F 

‘‘Perhaps not, but you can’t make a bridge 
out of it.’’ 

“Come along, Miss Selliers, you needn’t be 
afraid,” cried the impatient Beatrice. 

“Tts quite safe,” put in Marian—‘if you 
hold on tight by his neck.” 

Marston laughed; ** There, you see, I have 
go‘ my certificate,” 

Ruby looked down in sore perplexity at her 
dress. It was nearly new, and to spoil it was 





really a pity, but rather than be carried by 


Captain Marston she would have crawled 
across on her hands and knees in her best 
black cashmere, if she had rot had another 
garment to put on when she reached home, 
If she could only get rid of the obnoxious 
creature she would pick up her pstticoats, and 
scramble across without much damage. 

The children, tired of waiting, ran off. The 
stable clock, which could be heard at some 
distance, chimed the quarter to one. Captain 


| Marston looked at her troubled face with a 


smile of triumph. 

‘“Why make such a fuss about it, when the 
whole thing will be over in half a minute?” 

“T am not making a fuss. Only if you 
would kindly leave me I should be very much 
obliged,” she replied, with great dignity. 

“Leave you in such a predicament? I 
really couldn’t.” 

“ Then it is useless to wait,” and with the 
determined air of a Roman matron she 
stretched out a small foot, in its neat Bal- 
moral ; but just as it was about to touch the 
water he called out to her not to be in such 
a harry. 

“Tf you are so very obstinate as to decline 
my help, and if you are accustomed to prac- 
tise on the tight-rope, I think I see another 
way to get you across dry shod. Don’t look 
at me so suspiciously,” he added, with a 
laugh, as he walked towards a small trunk 
which was lying on some broken ferns at a 


| little distance. With some difficulty, he 


dragged it to the stream, raised it to an up- 
right positicn, let it go, and found to his satis- 
faction that the other end reached to the 
farther bank. 

‘*There,” he said, cheerfully ; “with my 
hand to steady you, do you think you can get 
over on that?” 

“Oh, yes; I am sure I can,” and she began 
to try without loss of time. 

* You are always sure of yourself,”’ 

‘That is a comfort.” 

‘* Why are you never so sure of me?” 

“ Ask yourself.” 

‘“*T never get an answer. 
and don’t be in a hurry.” 

Her feet aliepet, the tree shook, but breath- 
less and th ul she got to the other side, 

‘*Thanks for your help,” she said, with 
real gratitude, as she tried to draw her hand 

from his. “ Now I must run.” 

“One moment,’ he bent towards her, his 
flashing eyes fixed on her glowing cheeks; 
‘* Tell me where Violet is, and on my word of 
honour I won’t plague you any more.” 

She raised her eyebrows with an air of 
impertinent inquiry. 

- om honour? Captain Marston, where 
is it?" 

He dropped her hand with a curse, and she 
fled with the speed of a lapwing, whilst he 
looked after her with an angry scowl. 

“ Halloa, Marston, what are you doing 
here?” 

He started violently, as Harold Jerningham, 
who had come, gun in hand, from under the 
trees, slapped him on the back. 

“No use attempting to shoot; my eye 
was all wrong; suppore I am bilious. A 
pity you did not come a little sooner to 
carry Miss St. Heliers over the brook. It was 
. — joke to see her trembling on the 

ank.”’ 

‘*You didn’t do it?” with a quick glance 
into his face. 

“tYou had better ask her. Have a weed?” 

‘*Thanks, I have smoked enough already. 
Let us go home to luncheon.” 

Side by side the two friends walked through 
the wood and over a wide stretch of grass, till 
they reached the gate leading into the private 
shrubberies. Each was occupied with hisown 
thoughts. Jerningham had caught sight of 
Ruby hurrying away as it seemed.from a ¢éte- 
a-téte with Marston, and the fear lest she was 
more intimate with him than she had chosen 
to confess, disturbed his mind greatly. 

He would not have expected her to let any 
man carry her across a stream, when the road 
was only half a mile off ; but women were the 


Keep steady, 





most disappointing creatures apes earth, and 
it was useless to imagine that there were any 
exceptions to the general rule. 

Marston, meanwhile, was racking his fertile 
brains for the unworthy purpose of getting a 
hold over Raby, and constraining her to do 
what he wished. Violet he must find, by hook 
or by crook. His whole heart was set on her 
now, although last night he had almost worked 
himself into the belief that her twin-sister 
would do as well, She had Violet’s face, it is 
true, but even in the old days she had never 
been loving and tender to him as his own pro- 
mised bride; and now, if it was not all a pre- 
tence, she would go so far in her absurd pre- 
ore as to hate the very ground on which he 
t 

He must master her, he vowed to himself 
with an oath, as he threw his hat down on the 
hall table. If he ruined her life in the effort, 
nothing should stop him; but his touch should 
be soft as velvet when he meant to strike the 
hardest. 

The clouds were gathering fast over Ruby 
St. Helier’s future, but she went on her way 
with quiet patience, trying humbly and cheer- 
fully to do her duty on that difficult path which 
Heaven had laid before her. ‘For Violet's 
sake,” surely that thought must lend sweet- 
ness to the hardest task, 

The next day, to Ruby's relief, Captain 
Marstoa went away, promising to return be- 
fore Christmas. 

For a long time she was left with the 
children in the big, lonely house, with no 
one to talk to but Marian and Beatrice, or 
Mrs, Nicholson, the housekeeper, who some- 
times looked in for a chat during the long 
winter eveuings. 

Harold had gone back to work at the Trea- 
sury. 

The Earl and Countess, with their eldest 
daughter, after pa: ing a series of visits in 
different counties, h settled down for the 
present in their London house, so the recep- 
tion rooms were shut up, and the long pas- 

— seemed longer than ever, and still more 
ghostly. 

Weeks passed away, and towards the middle 
of December Lord Alverley, the eldest son, 
came down with a iy of men, who 
made a great deal of noise when they left 
the smoking-room at might for their bed- 
rooms in the bachelors’ corridor. 

Ruby never saw them, for during the absence 
of the mistress of the house she ate, drauvk, and 
taught in the schoolroom, rarely leaving it for 
ance heard thal ing a 

e heard their guns popping in every direc- 
sion, but she was al to avoid the home 
— when she took the children out for a 
wa 

She was sitting alone as usual, with her toes 
on the fender, and a book on herlap, when the 
stable clock chimed half-past ten. 

‘“‘ Nearly time to go to bei,” she thought, 
regretfully, as her eye fell on a bottle on the 
mantelpiece ; “ and I = forgot to send Mrs. 
Watson the medicine I promised her for her 
boy. She willbe up all night with him, I dare 
say, and it will be my fault. I’m dreadfally 
sorry. If this were only my home I should 
think nothing of ranning across the park; bat 
here, I suppose, they would think me mad if 
they saw me. What was that?” starting so 
veer that her book fell down upon the 

round. 
Something which sounded like a stone hit 
the window—again—and once in! Who 
was there in the whole wide world who could 
want an interview with her at that time of 
night ? 

oe heart rg | 80 rey that she Sg 
scarcely hear i e signal were repeated, as 
she went to the Wale and looked out. At 
first she could see nothing, but as her eyes 
became more accustomed to the darkness she 
made out some dark object on the terrace 
below. Was it man or woman? She could 
not tell. She pressed her forehead to the cold 
glass in a sudden acoessof fear, Was it fancy, 
or did a voice really cry, ‘‘ Ruby, Ruby, come 
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to me!” No; it was no delusion—it spoke 
again, and this time the window was flung up 
in all haste, and two arms were stretched out 
in eager response, ‘‘ My darling, what brought 


you here ?” 
(Zo be continued.) 








STRAYED AWAY; 
A Srory or a Love. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
IN THE HOSPITAL, 


Percy went on thus, in his present state, 
while his nature was changed by the influence of 
drink and the fiery sense of disappointment, 
He fels & savage gladness mingle with remorse 
when the 12an who had taken Fanny from the 
water said that she was quite dead. 

He was released at last. The poor girl 
would no longer be a burden to him. The 
nature of the man was so changed that he was 
sorry the tragedy had not taken place before. 
aT is so remorseless as disappointed 
ove. 

A crowd soon collected round poor Fanny, 
and one bystander, having inquired into the 
case, suggested an immediate removal to the 
hospital. His kindness was of a practical 
turn. He called a cab, and paid the fare. 

The young man who had taken Fanny from 
the water would not leave her. He lifted 
Fanny into the vehicle, and supported her in 
his arms: throughout the brief journey. And 
just as the cab was about to start young Jem 
West arrived. 

“ Anything the matter?” he asked, with a 
foreboding of the truth. 

One of the bystanders, a man who had seen 
so much of the sin, and suffering, and misery 
in the world, that nothing came strangely to 
him, answered,— : 

‘* It's only a woman drowned herself. Lots 
of them do it now. More than are ever found, 
by ten to one,” 

Jem looked into the cab, It was moving, 
but he caught sight of the white face and 
—_ hair. He gavealow cry in his agony, 
and said,— 


** It’s my sister !—it’s Fanny!” 

_He ran after the cab, and was at the hos- 
pital as soon. The hospital attendants were 
prompt and kind. They took Fanny into the 
ward at once, leaving Jem, the policeman, and 
the young man in the lobby. 

One of the night surgeons, hearing the poor 
lad sob so bitterly, went and spoke has 
encouragingly. 

“I do not think she is quite gone,” he said ; 
“and if there is 4 spark of life we can bring 
her to. You may wait here and learn the 
result,”’ 

“Thank you, sir,” sobbed Jem. “Father 
and I went looking for her everywhere, and 
when I found her she had been and drowned 
herself—and it’s all through Mr. Percy.” 

The surgeon gave him a sympathizing 
glance. He thought he could read the story— 
the old one. 

“Who is Mr. Percy ?” 

“ Master’s son, where father and me worked. 
He took her away.” 

‘“‘ And in a land like ours !” thought the sur- 
geon. “ He—the direct cause of the poor 
girl’s crime—escapes unpunished, while she, 
if she lives, will be imprisoned for having 
attempted to take the life he made her 
weary of. I wonder whether we shall ever 
find a member of Parliament with courage 
enough to trace the evil to its source, and 
punish the man, not the woman—-the wronger, 
not the wronged.” 

He turned then to the young man. 

_. “It was you who brought girl out, was 
it not?” 

“Yes, sir. Esaw her go in, and I tried to 
be in time. I hope I have been.” 

“Are you aware,” asked the gentleman, 
“that if the girl is dead you will have @ re- 

















— seven-and-sixpence for recovering the 


“T have heard so, sir.” 

“ And if she lives you will get nothing ; such 
is the state of the law.” 

“T did not do it for the sake of getting any- 
thing,” said the young man, with honest pride. 
‘*T have a littlesisterof myown. She’s young 
now, and pretty, and there’s no knowing what 
may come to her,” 

‘* What is your name?” 

“William Gibson.” 

“ And what are you?” 

‘** A stonemason by trade—out of work, just 
now. I happened to be on the bridge, because 
I had nowhere else to go.” 

‘Bat you have parents ?”’ 

“Yes; and they have four children, besides 
me. Nell ic thirteen, the othersyounger. So 
you see, I can’t get shelter there. They’ve only 
got one room.” 

The doctor put his hand into his pocket, and 
gave him five shillings. 

‘You are a brave fellow,”’ he said ; ‘ and I 


' hope you will get on.” 


‘Thank you, sir.” 

Jem was too much absorbed in his own 
grief to have thought yet of thanking his com- 
panion; but he went to William Gibson now. 

“T haven’t beer able to say anything to you 
saat he said, choking down a sob; ‘*but you 

ow how I feel. Whether poor Fanny lives 
or not you did your best to save her; and we 
are not so hard up but what we can do some- 
thing for you.” 

‘‘T don’t want anything, my friend,” said 
William Gibson. He was an intelligent fellow, 
and he spoke well. ‘The five shillings that 
the doctor gave me will carry me on for a day 
or two, and E- may fall in for ajob. What 
made your sister do it?” 

“Why, you see, a gentleman took her away 
from home, and then deserted her; and it 
seems he wrote her a letter that made her 
miserable. She left her baby at home, and a 
letter on the table, telling us that she was 
going to do away with herself; and we tried 
to find her everywhere. Father walked till he 
was worn out, and then he came out again, and 
I saw her just as the cab was going away. A 
good girl Fanny was—never a better in the 
world—till she saw Mr. Percy.” 

“And I suppose he calls himself a gentle- 
man,” said Gibson, “and thinks it nothing to 
drive a poor girl to madness. I know, if it 
was a sister of mine, it would be a bad job for 
him.” 

** And so it will be, as it is,” said Jem, 
between his teeth. “I'll find a way to make 
him feel that he can’t ruin us for nothing. If 
Fanny dies, what a story I shall have to go 
home with—break mother’s heart, just as sure 
as I am here.” 

“‘Let’s hope for the best,” said Gibson, 
kindly. ‘* Yousee she wasn’t three minutes in 
the water, aud these hospital doctors can do 
almost anything. I don’t think she was quite 

one, ” 

. The young man spoke against his own con- 
viction, but he deserved pardon, since the 
motive was a good one. Jem began to hope, 
and he looked at Gibson gratefully. Presently 
the surgeon came to them. He smiled in 
answer to the wistful glance, and Jem asked, 
eagerly, — 

“ How is it, sir?” 

‘¢ Your sister is safe, my man; but she will 
have to stay here for some days. She is very 
feeble, and inclined to be delirious.” 

** Let me see her, please?” 

“Tt is against the rales,” said the surgeon. 

But Jem pleaded so earnestly that a re- 
luctant permission was given, and the kind- 
hearted gentleman conducted him to the ward. 
Poor Fanny lay in bed, her face as white as 
the sheet that was folded down, her chest 
rising very faintly. . 

“Mind,” said the surgeon, in a whisper, 
“she must not be excited.” : 

Jem choked down his emotion ; and, kn 
by the bedside, passed his arm gently roun 
Fanny's neck, 





“Fanny,” he said, kissing her, “‘ speak to 
me—there’s a dear! ” 

No answer came, 

“It’s me—Jem—you know; your brother 
Jem. Do speak to me !”’ 

Her eyes unclosed then, Shetried tosmile, 
but was too weak. He kissed her again. 

‘Mother shall come to-morrow, and bring 
baby. Would you like her to?” 

She moved her head in assent. The surgeon, 
careful not to let his patient be excited, drew 
Jem away. 

‘You may come again,” he said, “and her 
mother may visit her in the afternoon, but no 
more must be said now. You see she is doing 
well. You will have her at home in less than 
a@ week,” 

“Thank you, sir, and bless you! When I 
get in work again I'll put something in the 
hospital box every time I pass.’’ 

The surgeon smiled, and patted him on the 
shoulder. He liked Jem’s good and simple 
idea of gratitude. 

Jem left the kospital, Gibson with him. The 
policeman stopped them in the lobby. 

“She is your sister,” he said to young West, 

“cc Yes. ” 

‘‘I must have her name and address,” 

“What for?” 

‘“« Why, to report the case. If she gets over 
it she will have to appear. People ain’t 
allowed tocommit suicide; at least, they ain’t 
allowed to half do it. If they does it alto- 
gether it can’t be helped ; and if they don’t 
quite do it, it’s three months.” a fe 

‘¢That’s a queer state of law for a Christian 
land,” said Gibson, ironically. ‘“ If a poor girl 
repented, and wished to be saved, the idea of 
being taken up might drive her to finish. If 
she is to have three months don’t you think 
that the man who tried to make her do it 
ought to get six?” ; 

“That’s nothing to do with me. If a girl 
chooses to go wrong it’s her look out.”’ 

**So much for you,” said Gibson. “ You 
are like a good many men, and it’s a pity that 
if you haven’t any better sense you don’t find 
a little charity. Come along, mate.” 

Jem gave the policeman Fanny’s name and 
address, and went homewards with young 
Gibson. He offered Gibson a bed, but it was 
refused. 

‘«There’ll be trouble enough in your home 
to-night,”” said the mason, “and a stranger 
won’t be wanted there. I can get a bed ata 
coffee-shop; and if you don’t mind I will give 
you a look up in a day or two.” 

* Do—whenever you like.”’ 

“ And don’t you believe all that the police- 
man said about your sister getting three 
months ; it’s more likely that when the — 
trate hears the case he will give her up to her 
mother. You see, the doctor, being a good 
sort, is sure to put in a word for her; and if 
he says it might be dangerous to put her in 
prison they’ll let her off.” : 

Jem was comforted by the idea. Gibson 
walked with him to the door, and then went 
to seek a lodging at a coffee-house in the 
Walworth-road. The night act had not come 
into operation then, and he was fortunate 
enough to some hot coffee and have his 
wet clothes dried at the kitchen fire. Coffee- 
house keepers are a kind-hearted set asa rule $ 
they deal with the honest poor, and sympathise 
with what they see. 

“You are wet enough,” said the keeper of 
the shop, when he brought Gibson his coffee 
and bread and butter. ‘Been in the canal?” 

“No. I went into the Thames to pull a 
young lady out—that’s how I got wet.” 

“ And did you save her?”’ , 

“Yes; she’s in the hospital now, getting 
all right; and the surgeon gave me five 
shillings.” 

“ Well, you had better go to bed; I’ll send 
your coffee up, and dry your clothes for you. 
T’ll lend you some dry things for the night, and 
if you sleep between the blankets, you won't 
get the shivers.” 








Gibson accepted the offer gratefully, and 
wee tite in hed. The landlord lent him a 
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change\of linen, and- sent him up a rasher of 
bacon gratuitously. The youngeamason:.made 
a better meal than had fablemote: his.lotfor 
many a day, and heslept soundly. It was the 
first night’s rest he had hadformearly.a week. 


CHAPTER LY. 
PERCX’S. REPENTANCE. 


Jem went home with hissad story; and found 
his parents sitting up for him. He. could’ see 
that his mother had: been crying, and. there 
was a dimness in the eyes-of' Mr. it Both 
looked at him witha glance, halfhopeful, and 
the reat despairing; and Bill West,in a tone 
that, more than the look, showel despain, 


said,— 

“* Well; Jem.” 

“ a have seen her, father.’’ 

“ ere? ” 

sg Why, she tried to drowa:herself, and: now 
she’s in the hospital. I passed over the bridge 
once and did nobt-see-her, ands when I came 
back they had just taken her ont.’ 

The carpenter clasped his-hands and: bowed 
his head. His lips moved, whether in. prayer 
for his.cbild op malediction’ on:the head of 
the man who had driven her tovtherdeed it 
would be hard to say. 

‘“* Le Heaven deal with:hinvashe deserves! "’ 
= West, solemnly: “I say: no more than 
that.” 

“ Yes, I found ‘her,’’ saideJd em; some: teane 
coming back as the: scene recunredi te him, 
“ There was herface in: the cormemof the cab, 
whiter than death, and: all .henwet:hair drip- 
ping round it; andewhen. they carried her inte 
the hospital she looked just:like dead; but I 
waited and waited—talking:to:the young chap 
that broaght her out ; and samehow be cheered 
me up, and the doctor came atdast,” 

Mrs. West laid hemband :on: the lad’s: arm, 
and peered:into his face. 

‘* Jem,” she said, with her seulin her-voiece, 
“tell me the truth. Don'thideanything. Is 
Fanny living? ” 

‘She is, mother, asteue,as I'm here.’’ 

‘Then they'll let :measeehers They won’t 
deny herown mother,” 

And she. was. preparing) to: start, but. Jem. 
stopped her. 

“It’s against the rules.. Thedoctor told me 
that her«mother might sea her, to-morrow 
afternoons He: wouldn't let fme stay more 
than » minute.with her, andithey do take care 
of her, I can tell: you. They; had given her 
brandy and things, and :there:was a.nurse sit- 
tingup:with: her, Thedoctorsaid shs,would 
be -home. again inless than a:week.” 

He: didi not tell them of the: other trouble 
that threatened: Fanny—the» being: tried for 
attempting: self-destruction: The wn sg old 
couple were smitten too mee eres 

They had: little sleep. that night. The 
morning found them iweany with, tears and 
waiting, yet there was:some, comfort in: the 
thought that Fanny was not quite lost, tothem. 
In-theaftermoon:they went to:the hospital,and 
were allowedi to sea:har ; but fever, bad:set.in, 
and: the,interview: was necessarily ® short one. 

When Bill West looked. -at the:wreck of his 
beantiful- child+-heard: her; muttened: 
herence—her sad: teans and sadder, laughter, 
his heart: filled. with). bitterness. against. the 


destroyer. Had Percy at pe (em an 
then, the gentlemanly builder -weuld, have-been | 


humbled: before. thé, rough. elegnence, of his 
father's)semetime-workman:; 
It soon became.knownin theneigh 


bourhood 
and in Lambeth.: Young:Bill West:told Fred | 


Crosby, Fred told’ Emily: White, and: itavent 
round)to a whole:crowds of friends,.who went 
to offernsy mpathy«, 


Fred Crosby and Emily were thinking,eabont | 


getting married: now; The young carpenter 
was puttingmoneyaway to buy the house with, 
and Emily wae as: wisely; 
of onesie hd linen: and/ replenishing, her, ward- 


robe, so that extra expenses should,motoome | 


upon them:too early, ab the,outasts. 
‘They had no troubles:: Fredi grew-fonder. of 


busy;-making: stores | 





her every day, and:she had! always beam fond 
of a. They saw Rann once—andy wet 
once. He was prowlingafter: 7 but 
seeing Fred with her, he eae ieee to 
withdraw, and keep out.of.their way in fubane. 
Pred's suggestive: look: warned him thatit was 
the safest course-to take, 


* * - * * * 


Percy, stricken with remorse.when the 
morning came, sent..for his, ee and. made 
arrangements to leave the connt He had 
seen, as he thought, Fanny lying. before 


him, and, the. sight .so hannted a him that,.he | 


longed. tabeaway. Habad plunged se,deeply, 
and for such a length, of timeinto.a wild. career 
of dissipation, that his nerves were. unsirung 
and his senges;blunted, But,the keen agony 
of re cane to.him.saon. 

He was ab Dover, after, a. feverish, restless 
night. Every fibre in his body trembled under 
the influence of. reaction,from, the previous 
day’s excitement. It was,as, well, pe 
that something occurred to check him in the 
way he was going. He waslosingself-respect ; 
growing morally degrade drinking hard ; 
mixing with the werst, company; doin, sthe 
things that brutalize a. man, make ne 
misery to himself, aad a sco 

But the sight he saw on 
bridge sobered him. He took sundry bottles 

of soda-water, dashed, with brandy, to cool’ his 
feverish throat, and steady his hand; and he 
tried to,think over what had hap ned, The 
events of the previous day-had s him 
by their rapidity. 

There wasthe visit from Miss Millard inthe 
morning, the passionate scene between them, 
and their flight. The porsuit by Arthur 
Wilson, who came upon, Percy, in the w 
moment when his prize seemed safely in, 


oer hen therxetarn home, when Percy, to dtown 
his disappointment, had pluyged intoan orgie. 
Drank and gambled; savg and, talked in a 
way that he-yhad the grace.to be ashamed of 
now. Then the, walk home, while bis. brain 
was reeling, till he eame upon the group-with 
a drowned woman in its midst.; A drowned 
woman—that woman his wife, and she was 
dead, for the,man who had tried to save-her 
told him so, 

Reflection..came to him by degrees. ‘The 
first. was mirrored in his mind, and heasaw each 
inaident of his love-story.. He could’ remem- 
ber, as well as if it were but yesterday, his first 
meeting with Fanny in the building-yard, and 
he recalled how he had followed. her—how he 
had _ seen her sweet face reflected ‘in the mil, 
liner’s window.whep, she. was looking at the 
bonnets, 

And then the, next. day: their visitto the 
National Gallery ; the ride to Richmond ;,the 
boaton the.river; the dinner at the. hotel ; 
theizlove,scene in, the,quiet.of thegolden twi- 
light. And, how-beautiful she had looked in 
the flush, of cher. new. happiness—bhow different 
from the fair, pale girl he saw stretched on the 
pavement-—as he imagined—dead ! 

Yet, scarcely, fg years.had elapsed since 
they; first.met, Their history, with, itsmany 
incidents of joy. and,tronble; extended, over no 
longer:a time; and, his heart smote. him when 
conscience told, him .how,much he, had made 
Fanny suffer more than she deserved. 

“If she had been indisareet,’? Congeience 
asked him, ‘‘ what..could. he. say, of his-own 
conduct in regardrto Miss, Mil es 

He rem Fanny in.all her beauty and 
her caressive love,and.he could haye wept in 
remorse of sonl, He would,haye given, worlds 
now,to, regal); harfrom,thedeath hehad driyen 
her to--but,it was too late, 

‘*Tt is toodate,:’ hesaid.in.ageny; “ andJ | 
think:this morning, there:is, not.aum: 

able wretch: on 'the-face of»the.carth.thanI | 
am! Go ras I may Sone Lee 
memory of that. poomgink will, 

Mr. Falkland the, eldersdid, not,delayin | 
going:to his. son. He: started), immediately 
of the:letter, and.was.at Peroy's 


‘| I kep& my marriage secreh?) Didn’t 








upon 
town apartments in the afternoon... The,mer- 





chant was shocked at thechaugein his.son’s 


peed touched, too, b: pes subdued: ain 
with: which: : Peray received him. —thequietude, 
almost humility, with which Percy. Pesayteelt his 
hand. The elder s-first thought was 
that Percy might be i in trouble about money 
matters. Hehoped it wasso. The old man 
was fond of his son, in spite of his stern 

tempor, and wished for m0 than a 
chance of displaying his affection. 

“I want to go back to Germany, father, at 
once; or you must find-me work elsewhere. I 
don’t care how far away itis; the farther the 
a " hi Perey ? 

“Ts anyt a+ j ” 

**Much,. I hame Killed: the. teuest woman 
that ever. liveds, I. pare ag if:I had 
pamee: own. her. throat, or driven.a 

— and, I. want, to.get.out.of 
the way to. forget it. I, must.work, so that I 
may not think, of.it.”’ 

“ Tell. me, 


me torn ssa her; but sited of it thie 
gixl—my, wile.” 
* Your ita, Bones” 


“ canada “ She. wesmy, wife. 
She .was too beaut, mod. prond, and pare to 
ee ietant owe 
e . ui je 
ae teekov the 
pean en 


&.moment, 
pressed it, bard. inte;his, eyes: 
1 his father.almest 
“Sometimes | thinks ite wae all. yonm anlt.”’ 

“ e? 


‘*Yes, yours. Was it not through rem that 

and. let. th ginl, li 9 
go away, et the poor ye as if she 
were inshame?. If,she hed hess hiner 86 
she, to have been, she. wonld not, have 
been at the mercy of other men,or,in, way 
of. temptation. should. have,had, nocause.to 


be, jealous.” 
Sea ee ad ni fn 

t, say. Wo: ry? cy 

with so.much, suppressed, bitterness that 

old. manlooked, at him,infear. “I oe 

that I was a fool—a brute. She w 

as the stars that, shang last ;night.on.her. ee 

non epi. fhon rveiah roe faa’ she were living,that 

how.mnch:d love. her, stil.” 


knew that you.had, mar- 
ried her?” Foe 
“* Never. cre ap,oath never 


to.reveal in eset a shokeaeren paneise 
far.too. well... Even, when 
kept the promise.” 

“ Well, my.son,”’ said the 
sigh, of soles: it AE oe be 
was ar. 
end was sure 4-3 be ep 
her?,.” 

‘“‘Dead.in the streets They,had justtaken 

riven.”* ~ 
penpmevmeshesnne dead?” 
“ Qnite no well.n 

Secretly, Mr. Pelidand arpa: gk hear it-— 
the more glad since he knew that, they wene 
married. Not oon to have.seemshe peer girl 
bronght back t Percy, happy, could 
he have reooncilea hims to the.assaciation 
with, the Wests, 


a pce gan. .do.fon,them.?.”he said. to 
ca le xoust be hi ed. 
he peor Deepa 2 


With a 


How did: you.see 


= Trenihak marbhedomg, And; I was think- 


Sees 
“Nor I,” ee ty 


we arrange it,?.” 


.& couple onsend. poends, 
on condition that that they sige Wa ee 
seen it, “catia ight ‘the country. 


acer MST Cig ia", - 


i+ %; 
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“JT do-notwant to-see- it just-yet, It shell 


be cared forp but cannot look'at it. T should! 
fancyit’wasleeking‘at me with: its mother’s 


es. ; 
wn Two thousand ‘pounds: isa good° deal of! 
money,’ said the merchant): ‘Still, to-get rid 
of the -whele+lot' P-stiould not.mind? They: 
are sure to gor’ They-can get: plenty of land 
in the colonies, amd being» hardworking, in- 
dustrious people;'‘may make a fortune» Yés, 
it shall be done.» Our solicitor shall call upon. 
West im the coursevof avday or two and ‘arrange: 
with*bhim.” 

“ It’s the best’wayy’” saide Percy; ‘*butinot: 
a hundred times two thousand would repay 
them forthe loss-of their daughter, nor for-the 
loss of my wiféthe poor’girl that I drove to 
the river.” 

(78 be continued.) 








Ax ~ old’ agen said’ to~his conceited 
nephew: “John, you should notthink so much 
of yourself.” ‘Why; uncle, the other day, 
when I sauced'that old friend ‘of’ yours; you: 
oar es ‘that:I forgot myself,” ‘retorted the 
youth. 

What Ails This Heart of Mine? is the heading 
of a story that.is going the rounds of the papers. 
We suptpes he saw his girl out riding with 
another fellow. There is nothing that. makes 
the heart get up and pound the ribs and 
carom on the other vital parts, and jump up 
andudowm like a.churn+dasher, and.them get 
tiredvand ‘keepiso still yowthinkdt has stopped 
beating forever,.as toiseeyour girb.out:ricing 
with another. fellowe-we are told. 

Mazrrep Lire, —This is notthe hasty snaich 
of transiént joy, bata stated course of pi r- 
manent pleasures, of those disclosings of tiie 
heart, those mutual’confidenves’ which' chara 
the soul,’ those “ingenuous “confessions “whicit 
escape the lips, those-transports which are ex 
cited in’ our ‘breasts by the  conseiousness of 
constituting the whole happiness, and.meriting 
the entire affections of the person beloved. 
In.a word, married life resembles the dawn of 
a fair summer's day: 





THE DOMESTIC SPARROW. 


The humble.domestic sparrow ceems to be 
a. very dangerous neighbour, if'we are to belicve 
an, inguiring,; doetor, who declares that tha 





house sparrow. is liahla to, havesmall:pox, and, 
moreover, can communicate the disease. 

If this be true we may shortly,look for a 
“Society for the Vaceination.of Dickey Birds,” 
only first your sparrow, will have to becaught, 
for he is a very wary bird, and will not waitto 
have. salt pat.on big tail; and, then, where.is 
he to be vaccinated? Ow his. -beak,. as: the 
Chinese medicos. vaceinate their countrymen 
on, the.tips of the nose? 

There: is one. consolation, this. report rests 
on. Transatlantic. authority, and. ricans 
are glad enough .to find any, accusation against 
cock. robin’s.. assessin,.. w! - the-fashion: 
of inami —has.made, himself. by far too 
much, ab inhis adopted country. 

This;is,howone-fdrions.patriot inveighs, ina 
sym ing,journal against. the offeader.:— 

“The. rapid, increase, of the abominable 
English sparrow, and. the consequent banish- 
ment of our; inging; and inscet-eadin, 
birds = 2 source of endless, cried one 
write you to.anrangesomea y whi 
we, may een Manes our. foreign. pests. In 
of a, delightful anthem.of morn, which 
came into our windows, with the b: breezas, 
and inspired every , With -g 2, We 
have the discordant. chirpi and. yawnings!). 

ring.0: aia cage ow 

{obs O Catiline,, shall weallow monsters 

use our. patience? Some immadiateactiou 

. be rcommenced. for, their universalex- 

termination, As a preliminary step,in this 

truly righteous crusade, a society must be 

formed, having its héad-quarters in Boston, 
with branehes over the wtinent”” - 





“IF ONLY.” 


CHAPTER’ XXXVIT. 
AND, LAST. 


Fran Severe might well beve been sur- | 


| ing steps, while .Framk.linked. his arm, and Joi, 


| him back to his apartments amid» the vivas,of: 
| the:sokdicra, andthesmiles of General Trochn, 
| Who then: gave: ¢h@word ‘“‘ mare's,” andthe 
| battalion went| forwaril to meet the foe in vain 
efforts to drive him:away from before La bedle 
Paris. 

Beyond a few» bruises) Lord; Elderton:. was 


prised atthe sudden appealwhich Violet‘made:| nob: much: the worse. for his adventure; and 
to him to-save-her father; for/he had only been.; having made him comfortable,Frank was able 
awaya few short hours making: inqwiries: for:| to reply to Violet's question about Cotswold, 
her about Cotswold, whom he had learnt had | and esdeavoured to break.the sad, news to,her 


been taken prisover, and: for whom he was told 
there:ceuld; be: no» mercy, his. fate, being the 
inevitable, twelve paces; amd, a. volley, of 
musketry, 

“Where is he? whathas:-bappened?”’ he: 


| as gently as possible. 

| ‘* DLhey-do:not shoot: prisoners,’’ she said, 
eagerly. “‘ Not always, I mean, unless they have 

| done: something very wrong; and I know 

| Robert wouldn’t be guilty of any ertme:. Per 


asked.‘ Has he,been dangexously, wounded?” | haps, they won't know that he was a frenc- 
“No, no; the meb;thuesten to kill, him, | tirewr,and will treat:him kindly:’ 


because they, say heis aiGerman spy. Come | 


with me, and save:him, Mr. Beverley, or it will 
be too late’ 

Frank had noticed a mob of people as: he 
was meking,hiswey to the, house, but it was 
an everyday, ocennrencey to, which, he paid, 
little or ne attention. 

‘“T will de,all.im may, power,” he, answered, 
98) hey followedy the distracted: girl, who tore 
down the steira wildly at the sisk, of, breaking 
her-meck 

Hatless, and with her besutifal hair: dis- 
hevelled and flowing: dew, her shonldece, her 
face, white, to: the very lips, her ayes full) of 
texrory, her whole:frame quivering with intense 
emotion,skhe: rushed) along: the street in. the 
direction. of that. ominous: seund in, the; near 
distance; which betokened. the presence of an 
angry crowd, resembling the hissing of innu- 
merable serpents, combined: with the. sup- 
pressed roar of the sea. ; 

Buffeted; pusted,). and, with: his, clothing 
almost toznoff him, Lord (Hilderton preseuted 
a pitia We picture in ithe; midss: of this infiari- 
ated rabble, ta,whom the name of a German 
Wasi exee 

They halted before a convenient lamp.-post, 


to: which: theyi ed ‘hanging: him, amid 
eries, of ‘' A, bas. la Prusse/” and. “ Vive; la 
Franee |” 


It; wasimpossible to: penetrate throngh the 
crow dor:tonmake: himself heard; so. Beverley 
wasihelpiess:tevaveri the coming cata-trophe; 
and quite unable to pacify Violet, who tore 
wildly-at the mem te force a: way: for herself 
to her father; sereaming with, all ber might; — 

“ He is innocent; spare-chimn”* 

At this moment the heavy treadyof armed: 
men was heard, and a strong force of the 
Garde. Mobile, headed: by:G éneral ‘Trochu with 
colonrs: flying, cameiin sight 

Quick as thought, Frankcrusked:to the gene.) 
val and!inca fee wondsexplained thesituation, 
imploring him to save his lordship, 

Woawing his sword heordered:the leading com- 
paay to fix bayonets and ta disperse the: mob, 
some of whomy at this momeivt; had:managed 
to: procure astoutirope, whieh they had: made 
inte awrunning noose, and placed: around! the 
unfortunate. man's neck 

‘He's a spyy” roared othe crowd; in:auswer 
to the soldier's challenge for them to disperse. 
“Down with Prussia | long:livePrance |’ 

Soon the soldiers, in obedience to orders, 
commenced toforce:theit»way through, using 
the-butis of theirmuskets freely on: the heads: 
of theurefractory, some-vofi whom did not 


eseape withautiavte w: prods framybayon ets. I 


Coweads that they: were, they quailéd before: 
this.array:oS disci sforee;:and: broke and 
fled in all diroctions, leaving:thein vietimvhalf 


F fiqmiehl th amd ba: 

can k iq’ y cub away the, rope, ring: 
his neck. andechest;: gave the: rescued: man':a 
chance ~ - nar a knelt ‘with: 
clasped ands: and: Cilatedi eyes, waiting, oh ! 
so.anxiously,. for her ddther:to speak to hér: 

A bystander rasheddmtemhouse andbrought 
acjugeoicwater; while a soldier offereddiisfikek, 
and these :restorativesih aa thex.ffebtiof bring: 
ing:his:lordship backs to difes 

Tt was at sight.td see Violet: throw: 


| 





heratme around him; and: support: his: totter- 


“Perhaps,” said Beverley); ‘ but it behoves 
yourto be prepared) for the worst, my dear 
young lady. TheGermaus:show little merey 
where-they think» itis not deserved: i:wih: 
do all I cam to learmhis fate; but; depend upon 
it, if he has been .exeented, his compades: wilk 
kaow:how-to avenge him.” 

‘Oh, that: were amam!” she oried. **I 
wonld! go out ‘and! fight, those bloodthirsty 
wretches: myself: What a: pity ib is: that 
Frenchmeado notdrive away: the fos instead 
ofvattacking inuocent persons: like my father. 
Ifithis is-war thenI pray Heaven to preserve 
me from-it for evermore; for anything: more 
brutalising or: debasing coald: not: be: con- 
ceived.”’ 

Frank: badno answer to this tirade, for he, 
too, im his: capacity: of surgeon, had seen 
enough of the.effeet= of war to disgust: him 
with it. 


* o * * * 

Vera and Cotswold had reached: Paris; bet 
knew not where to look for Violet or her 
father; nor was Frank to be found at'' the 
scene of his former labours, so that’ dis- 
appointment awaited them in every direction. 

The next question’ Cotswold had to settle 
was where to secure accommodation for Vera, 
somewhere out of the line of fire, 

She had money, bat, unfortunately, it could 
purchase littl or nothing in this city of 
famine. 

‘J know of a friend,” he said at last, ‘*‘ who, 

if living, might act the part of a good Samari- 
tan, and give'you'shelter if not’ food. If you 
feel strong enough we will walk there.” 
_ She consented, and they started at once 
through the streets, which were almost 
deserted; many of the houses being in ruins, 
with gaping wounds in the roofs and walls, 
made by Prussian shells. 

After more than an hour’s walk they 
arrived at his friend’s house, and entered 
only to find that he had fallen a victim: to, 
fever. 

In answer to Cotswold’s inquiry the con- 
ciérge said,— 

‘‘T.am afraid we.are full; but there is an 
English, family who might spare this lady a 
room of their suite. If you wait I. will 
inguire,’’ , 

“Who: isthe lady?’’ Vera. heard 2, wall+ 
Imown, voice ask,,and, flying up ths. stairs was 





soon, folded-im Violet's arms. 

“ Cotswold:is here, dear. Violet,’ Vera..snid ; 
‘* wouldn’t you like to see him, darling?” 

“‘ Cotswoldi!.” exclaimed. Violet, ‘ L thought 
he.was.dead... This.is-indead..a.day, of joyful. 
surprises; forreven, you, Vera, wera: reported.to 
hawe died at. Nice.’’ 

“« Who eaid.so ?’’ she-asked blankly. 

‘* Your husband.’ ; 

“ Then. you: have.seen; him?’ Vera.said, 
eagerly, 

‘+ Yes; aulateas: yesterday; ho has rendered 
us invaluable services twice. Bus we must: n0t 
forget’ Robert, Papa wilh be glad to sso: you 
both, for the news of' your death has: upset 
him terribly, poor, dear fellow.” 

Quite: ajoyful little party assembledin the 
spacious sadon» which: glittered: with: glass: and 
gilding, andy was: sumptuonsly furnisted: in 
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crimson velvet a colour and style the French 
so much affect. 

From her larder Violet produced sundry 
cases of tinned provisionsj/“and also a few 
bottles of choice wine regale her friends 
with, who, without showing it, were glad of 
this substantial meal, for they had had a long 
fast and their appetites were keen. 

Lord Elderton could do nothing but sit and 
look at Vera, who was still the idol of his 
heart; and his face altered under this new 
found joy to an extent that made him appear 
quite ten years younger. 

All Cotswold’s past misdemeanours were for- 
gotten, and he was reinstated in his lordship’s 
favour, who drank the health of his guests 
right merrily. 

The scene was more befitting a drawing- 
room in peaceful England than a Parisian 
one, in which city death and destruction 
stalked hour by hour, and where the feeble 
cries of children and the loud wail of women, 
and the hoarse and bitter execrations of strong 
men, arose to Heaven from out this vast 
charnel-house—this Golgotha. 

When Cotswold, in manly, unaffected tones, 
told of the part he had taken in the death 
struggles, Violet’s eyes blazed with admira- 
tion; but on relating Vera’s hercism in saving 
him at the very moment when the deadly rifles 
were pointed at his breast, great tears coursed 
each other down her cheeks, and rising, she 
knelt at the heroine’s feet and kissed her hands, 
and strained her to her breast, and sobbed out 
her thanks from her inmost heart. 

“We must find your husband for you,’ Lord 
Elderton said. ‘‘I owe him my life; and to 
see you united to so noble a man will be the 
greatest happiness of my life,’’ 

‘*T will help,” cried Violet, who was as im- 
pulsive as ever, and ready to dare or do any- 
thing for Vera’s sake. ‘‘ You two have been 
playing hide-and-seek long enough, and like 
naughty children must now kiss and be 
friends.” 

All this made Vera’s heart rejoice, and she 
looked forward hopefully to making her peace 
with Frank. 

But how true is it that in this world of 
ours, “ Man proposes, but God disposes,” and 
perhaps all her efforts would come too late. 


7 * * 

The brazen trumpet sounded “boot and 
saddle,” the drums beat a martial rataplan, 
calling brave men to arms, once more to meet 
a foe that Frenchmen bad hitherto thrown 
themselves against futilely. 

Cavalry, artillery, and infantry deployed on 
the plain, once more to essay to break through 
and drive back the German legions, whose 
mighty cohorts were marching towards them, 
their spiked helmets and bayonets gleaming in 
the wintry sun. 

Frank Beverley and his fellows of the Red 
Cross Society were there, ready to give their 
aid and succour to any who should be wounded 
in the coming strife, each man bearing on his 
arm the proud distinction of the Geneva Cross, 
their banners floating bravely over the am- 
bulances. 

It was a brave spectacle, these serricd ranks 
of horse and foot, those pale resolute faces 
awaiting the onset with compressed lips and 


beating hearts as they moved forward with | 


machine-like precision to take up their respes- 
tive positions. 

The Red Cro3s Society took up its station in 
a wood in readiness to act when required, and 
awaited anxiously the moment of action. 

Soon the deadly rattle of musketry heralded 
the combat, and the tide of battle surged 
nearer, amid a din that shook the earth to its 
very centre, and made the sturdy trees bend 
and shiver as from very fear. 

For an hour the contest raged, and the sur- 
geons had their hands full, the wounded com- 
ing in fast to the shelter which the rights of 
war accorded them under the Red Cross ban- 
ner. 

A French grenadier, grasping an eagle of 
France, came limping along, waving the pre- 
cious symbol of his country’s glory, and shout- 


ing “‘ Vive la France!” defiantly, close to the 
ambulance depét. 

Unfortunately his heroics drew the fire of 
the Prussian artillery to the spot, and grape 
shot hurtled through the thicket. 

Seizing a Red Gates banner Frank rushed 
out, and waved it as a signal to cease fire, but 
his efforts were rewarded by a deep wound in 
the side, and staggering he tried to regain the 
thicket, but fell among & heap of brushwood, 
and lay there unconscious, apparently lifeless. 


- * + * . 

The struggle wasover, the French vanquished, 
and beaten back into Paris just as winter's 
gloaming was merging into night; and Frank 
Beverley lay where he fell, unheeded, uncared 
for in the hurry of retreat. 

Vera and her companions had employed the 
afternoon in endeavouring to find out his 
whereabouts, and quite by accident learnt 
from a wounded soldier that the man they 
sought had been out with the army in the re- 
cent affray. 

But he was not with his comrades, who re- 
ported him as missing, perhaps dead. 

When Vera heard this her heart almost 
stopped beating —her presentiment was ful- 
filled to the letter, and her own cruel words, 
“ never more,’ came upon ber with mocking 
intensity, until she became sick with appre- 
hension. 

Cotswold, however, would not give him up 
as lost, and prevailed upon four men with a 
stretcher to accompany him in his search, re- 
solved to bring in Frank dead or alive. 

But when he wished Vera to return home 
with her friends she resolutely refused, say- 
ing,— 

‘ As his wife it is my duty to assist in the 
search,” 

* Asitis mine, also,” said Violet, ‘‘ for did he 
not save my life and that of my father’s too? ”’ 

Being provided with lanterns the party 
started for the scene of the recent conflict, and 
guided by the bearers the thicket was reached, 
and search began. 

Ver= had separated herself from the others, 
and with almost unerring instinct looked for 
him among the brushwood, where she found 
his body, on which she flung herself with 
passionate grief, kissing the cold face, and 

raying that he, her darling, would speak to 
er. 

But no answer came, and her friends had 
to tear her away from the body, which was 
laid on the stretcher covered with blankets, 
and conveyed to Paris. 


* + * * * 

It was night, and a pale woman sat at the 
bedside of a man who had been brought back 
to life as if by a miracle. 

It was Vera keeping vigil near her beloved, 
whose heavy breathing showed that the grim 
angel of death was fighting, eager to snatch its 
prey from her grasp. 

The bullet had struck him over the region of 
the heart, but the little white satin slipper, 
which he wore there ever since the night of 
flight, turned the deadly missile, and in glanc- 
ing off it wounded him in the side. 

is preseat critical state was owing more to 





the hurt itself. 

Ske held his hand in hers, and wiped his 
clammy forehead and lips with her handker- 
chief with a touch as gentle and soothing as a 
| 28 hyr, noting each change with loving solici- 
| tude, and feeling neither thirst, hunger, nor 

weariness as she sat and watched him battling 
| his way back to life. 

She earnestly beseeched Heaven to restore 
| him to her arms, and listened eagerly to his 
delirious murmurs, in which her name con- 
stantly récurred. 

At last came the crisis—that borderland 
*twixt life and death, where but.a narrow strip 
divides man from eternity. 

The doctors insisted with a!l kindness that 
Vera should take rest, fearing lest she should 
succumb to fatigue and to a mind strang to 
its utmost tension by loving anxiety. 

So it came to pass, that when Frank won 





subsequent exposure and loss of blood than to | 





the battle of lifeand opened his eyes he saw— 
not Vera, but Violet at his bedside. 

** T have been ill,” he said, ‘‘ have I not ?” 

‘“* Yes,” she replied, gently; “but you are 
better now, thank Heaven! ” 

“T surely dreamt that my darling Vera was 
near me, and, oh! it was so sweet even to 
dream it; surely she was allowed to visit me 
by the permission of Heaven?” 

Violet was afraid to tell him the trath lest 
joy should bring on a relapse; but she could 
not endure to see his eyes wander about with 
a tender wistful yearning in them as if search- 
ing for Vera, om at last she said,— 

“Sometimes people make mistakes. I did 
once, but = friend did not die; perhaps, after 
he our wife is alive, and you may yet meet 

er.” 

“Do not fear for me; I have borne so much 
= and suffering that joy cannot hart me, 

ut would prove an antidote. Tell me truly if 
my darling lives?” . 

“She does, and has nursed you back to life; 
she is resting now.” 

“Oh! bless you for those words! I can sleep 
now because, when I awakeI shall meet her.” 

The joyful news fell like balm upon his heart, 
which had ached for many a weary month 
Le “a of the void which Vera had created 
in it, 

When he awoke Vera knelt down, and, bend- 
ing over, gave him the long-wished for kiss of 
peace and reconciliation. 

* * * * * 


The war is over, and has once more 
resumed its gentle sway over the fair land of 
France, and Frank and his wife are at Sunny- 
bank, seated in an arbour of roses, side by side 
with clasped hands, their faces wreathed with 
happy smiles, their hearts beating in loving 
unison. 

“ Have you never wished to know the cause 
of m <n behavour on our wedding-day, 
my darli ” he asked, gently. 

‘* Would you care to tell me, Frank?” 

“Shall I?” 

‘Yes, but not if the confession would cause 
you pain,” 

“Kiss me,” he said tenderly, and their lips 
met in a clinging embrace. 

Producing a letter and a photograph, he 
said, as her head rested on his shoulder, and 
her eyes were turned to his, — 

**T received these on our wedding morning 
from an anonymous correspondent, who alleged 
that when you were abroad you had created a 
scandal, the purport of which I will not pollute 
your ears by relating, and enclosing this like- 
ness,” handing it to her. , 

“ Cannot you find a solution to the mystery 
in the woman you met at Hyde Park?” 

“Who told you of that?” 

“Mrs. Joyce. But Frank, why did you fol 
low me down into Wales?” a 

‘* Because, when I was nursing little Maggie 
through a severe ‘illness, a letter from you 
arrived, giving no address, but bearing the 
Welsh postmark. I went there, thinking youand 
the woman whoselikenessto you weresoremark- 
able were one andthesame. But let the matter 
rest with her in that grave at Nice, whither I 
went and grieved, thinking that you lay under- 
neath. In my excitement I read the announce- 
ment Morton as Norton, and the Christian 
names being alike, I was deceived into believ- 
ing it referred to you ; but I have been terribly 
punished for my want of confidence in your 
purity and integrity.” 

“ As I have for my pride and rashness. We 
have each learnt a lesson, dear Frank, to trust 
and confide in each other if we wish to escape 
the shoals and quicksands which at one time 
threatened to engulf me.” ¢ , 

Thus ended their misunderstand which 
would never have happened had he pinned his 
faith to her love, and she have had patience, 
and by tenderness and wifely caresses shown 
him that his doubts were misplaced and un- 
founded, 


* * * * 


A year has passed and the Beverleys are 
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located in a handsome mansion in Wales, not 
far from Elderton Towers, 

Vera has borne her devoted husband a son and 
heir, and quite a crowd of guests are present 
to rejoice over the event of the christening. 

Lord Elderton is the godfather and Violet 
the godmother, and Mrs, Joyce has accepted 
the post of nurse, which she had once filled to 
Vera. 

Maggie and Robin are romping 
grounds, attended by Joyce, who la 


in the 
ughs at 


their gambols, and is very happy for he has 
given up his position on the railwa 

grime and smoke and discomfort, for that of 
lodgekeeper, his duties being a complete 


y, with its 


sinecure. . 
Cotswold is there, and it is easy to see from 

his open attentions to Violet that she will 

some day be Robin’s new mamma in reality. 

Mrs. Cleeveden, all smiles and tears, is very 
happy as she sees her darling Vera a happy 
wife and mother; and she chats confidentially 
to Brooker, who has transferred her allegiance 
= Miss Vera, a title she is still fond of giving 

er. 

The Reverend Sir Adolphus Honeywood is 
there, and will officiate at the ceremony, 
which is to take place at the old parish 
church, 

Vera, now a rich heiress owing to her hav- 
ing come into her property, is not unmindfal 
of the poor, who on this auspicious occasion 
are to be regaled right royally. 

Before they start for the church the post 
comes in, and there is a letter for Vera, stamped 
with the royal arms of Germany. 

Opening it she finds an autograph letter 
from the Emperor William, thanking her for 
her services, and enclosing a vignette likeness 
of himself set in brilliants. 

Holding it up she said to Frank, ‘My 
darling, this will look well beside your legion 
of honour.” 

He kissed her fondly, and whispered, ‘‘ No 
more vain regrets love will harass our lives,’’ 
and in the futare we shall never have occasion 
to think of those two little words, which to 
us have meant so much—‘‘ If Only.’ 


[THE END.] 








Home the historian has left on record his 
opinion that the disposition to look on the 
bright side of things and to make the best of 
everything that is good is equivalent to a large 
fortune to its happy possessor. 


Eastern Carpets,—Difficult as 
classify the designs of Eastern carpets with 
any precision, they may roughly be divided 
into two classes—the floral and the geometrical 
—and of these the former is the design 
affected by the higher and Aryan races, the 


lat‘er the design of the lower and Turanian. | 
| Doring the last two weeks it seemed to her 


The old woman whom Vambéry saw in Central 
Asia, tracing the pattern of the carpet on the 
sands for the girls to follow, is the typical 
designer of the Turkoman and Mongolian 
races; while the native Indian and Persian 
work is found in lovely conventionalized 
flowers and leaves, the ‘‘'Tree of Life,” and 
other symbols, Another point is the difficulty 


of really drawing a bard-and fast line between | 
work of one district and another ; | 


the ca: 
and the reasons for this. Among the reasons, 
one is the universal custom of pilgrimages in 
the East. Every pilgrim brings his carpet 
with him to Mecca, or Kerbela, or Kirwan—he 
may take more than one—for an offering or 
for sale. Ultimately these find their way, for 
merely nominal prices, to the priests 
and their hangers-on who “ resell them for 
exorbitant sums as relics to the outgoin 

pilgrims.” Thus ts of every style an 

character pass from hand to hand, and, coming 
from southern India, make their way to 
Smyrna or Tashkand, the promiscuous disper- 
sion becoming “one of the chief secondary 
causes of the cosmopolitan character of the 
Saracenic art.” 





it is to; 





A SAILOR’S WIFE. 


A eretisH heart was only mine, 
And his a sailor boy's alone, 

When first we felt love’s thrill divine, 
And made it to each other known. 
*T was in —— lane’s meadowy dip: 
We kissed, we wedded were to be 
When, as the captain of a ship, 

He should return to me. 


We parted. Many a time alone 
I sadly walked that meadowy lane. 
Bat hook he came, my love, my own ; 
A captain brave, in years a twain, 
We married, Many a voyage bold 
He made but to return to me, 
Braver and better, and with gold 
Won from the treacherous sea, 


How in his presenve then we joyed— 
Our children, one, two, three, and I, 
The little wife whom ocean's void 


Could ne’er, it seemed, from him put by! | 


And still our favourite walk took in 
The meadowy dip of country lane, 

Girt by such memories sweet as win 
The heart from care and pain. 


Bat, ah! at last he sailed away, 
Ne’er toreturn. The news we had 
Of wreck and death. And to this day 
I marvel it ne’er drove me mad. 
But still I have his children three ; 
Still from our chimney-piece above 
His pictured face smiles down on me, 
Sweet with the old, old love. 


And when our walk is = along 

That meadowy dip of country lane, 
Theirs with light step, and laugh, and song, 

My own thoughts are not all of pain; 
For ah! the softening thought divine 

Of his first kiss, of love’s first joys, 
When but a girlish heart was mine, 

And his a sailor boy’s. 


Ms, 2s 








MILDRED’S INHERITANCE. 
ee 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


GATHERING CLOUDS. 


Miuty had gone to her room to rest as her 
physician ordered. To rest! Ah, they little 
guessed what a mocking impossibility the 
words conveyed! Rest! Would there ever 
be rest for her again? Would the wild tumult 


' of battle that raged within ber soul ever cease 


—the storm of temptation ever be calmed ? 
It was no wonder that her face looked older. 


she had lived months, years, centuries. 

With the memory of her dark past there 
had come back to her all the bitter knowledge, 
the torturing keen-sightedness, the worldly 
wisdom, learned in the hard school of poverty 
and want—with the memory of the past had 
come back all the lessons so happily forgotten 
during her brief, bright dream of happiness 
and peace. 

She saw her own posilion clearly and 
forcibly ; felt that she was here under the 
name, the identity of another—that it was 
Mildred’s inheritance she held in her fierce re- 
bellious grasp—Mildred’s inheritance, that now 
in the full light of knowledge she would not 
give up. 

She was robbing the dead—the dead who 
had loved and trusted—the girl whose last 
breath had been a blessing and prayer for her 
welfare, and in whose place she now stood a 
living lie. 

How they would turn on her if they knew 
all! She had pictured the scene to herself a 
hundred times, and recoiled from it in trem- 
bling despair. She scemed to see her uncle’s 


face—the face tnat brightened always into a 
smile of tenderness at her voice and fo:tstep— 
hardening into righteous anger at the deceiver 
whom he had taken to his home and heart. 
| She seemed to see the cold trinmph in the 
' eyes of the girl, whom, in the light of these 
| latter days, she knew instinctively as her 
enemy. 
| She seemed to feel the searching, pitiless 
| gaze of Jasper Vernon, piercing her quivering 
heart through and through. 
Aud ob !—most cruel, most agonizing picture 
, of all—she could see the white, shocked look 
| growing in the face that was dearest of all on 
/ earth to her. The pity, the reprcach—nay, 
perhaps, the silent scorn of those dark, clear 
, eyes that had always been the mirrors of 
Heaven’s truth. 
She could not bear it—she would not! All 
the fierce, rebellious strength that had sup- 
ported her during her dark past of trial and 
| misery seemed to come back to her now—all 
; the stern will-power that had slumbered during 
| her sweet dream-life awoke into renewed life 
; —all the shrewd wisdom learned so soon by 
those to whom the world is a battle field re- 
turned to heraid. She would hold the place 
| into which fate had forced her; she would 

keep the wealth, the honour, the luxury, the 

love -ah, more than all, the love, without 

which, it seemed to her, life could not be borne! 

She would be Mildred Ray as long as she could 
| maintain the living lie! 

Now she feared, she trembled; every sound, 

| every breath, every footfall sent the chilled 
blood in an icy current to her heart—the 
| dreaded vision that had risen, Nemesis-like, 
before her in the very hour of love’s triamph, 
| haunted her nightand day. ~~ 
| He was all she had to fear here~:-this father 
, whose life had been her curse, Waa he near 
her? Would he start out on her again, 
blackening the future with his shadow? or 
/ was she safe—safe from his pitiless eye, his 
blighting presence —safe until she was sheltetod 
for ever in her husband’s loving care? 

Her husband? Gerald her husband! Poor, 
loving, despairing Milly! beyond that her 
| thoughts did not go. Once her husband, bound 
to her by that sacred vow, and she felt dimly 
that whatever her past her future would be 
his care. Far away with her husband, in the 
sweet solitude of a strange land, she might 
iy courage to kneel at his feet and tell him 
all. 


And so she thought, and¥planned, and suf- 
fered, during the long, breathless hours of 
that summer’s day; but when the evening 
came, she arose quiet and resolute. It was the 
old quiet resolution that had made Mill 
Ford respected evenf’mid the degradation of 
her father’s home. 

She had nerved herself for the battle; she 
would fight it out with every power of mind 
and body. She would herself hold that which 
she herself had won. It was not the dead 
Mildred Ray who had gained Gerald Fairfax’s 
heart—nay, she felt that Mildred, with all her 
sweetness and beauty, would never have bound 
him in such a chain as that which held him 
captive at her feet ; and she would hold him 
there for ever. All things else might go, but 
the love that had grown to be the light of her 
life was her own—ber own! Whether won 
fairly or falsely, her own, and she would not 
give it up. 

She dressed herself carefully and beautifully, 
and went downstairs. The library door was 
open; her uncle was seated among his books 
and papers. 

She entered unbidden, and stealing up behind 
him, laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“ Ah, it is my pet!” hesaid, looking up with 
a tender smile. “So you have ventured to 
show yourself at last. What is this I hear 
about you running away from the the old man 
go soon—eh, Milly? Girl, are you tired of him 
so soon? Has he not tried to make you 
happy ?” 

“Yes, yes, dear uncle—a thousand times 
yes!” was the tremulous whisper. ‘You 
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have made.my life a heaven of happiness and 


“ Yet you leave Heaven -itself at a certain 
oung.gentleman’s bidding, eh?” aid ithe old 
tleman, with.a shrewd twinkle in his eye. 
“Well, well, it's woman's nature—~woman's 
nature—and we mustn’t quarrel with it. I’m 
not blaniing you, child; you couldn’t have 
leased me better.in your choice if you had 
ooked the wide world over. Gerald is anoble 
fellow—brave and manly, ‘and ‘honourable, 
well-born and well-bred. He'is worthy of you, 
my-dear, and thatis enough to say of any man. 
He is worthy of:you ; and -here ‘he comes just 
in time to hear me‘say it.” 

“Just in “tinrs’ ‘to -hear ~wha't, sir?” “said 
Gerald, as he entered. 

“That for a ‘thief that has just broken into 
an unsuspecting old man’s house and ‘stolen 
his greatest treasure, you're a right respectable 
fellow,sir. Giveme your hand, Milly. “There 
she is, sir. I-suppose I must make the best-of 
the matter, and give you what you have taken 
with the best grace I-can. ‘You gave her ‘to 
me,from the grasp of death, and now give her 
to you again. Don't forget the old man *alto- 


gether in your happiness, I'shalf'be very lonely | 


without my little gic, Milly—very lonely. 
You’ve had a place in my heart that no ore 
else'can ever fill, But for ‘all that, Gerald, I 
give her to you willingly and cheerfully. And 
I'm going to show it by having such a wedding 
as Vernon Hall never witnessed before. Heaven 
bless you both, my children!” “The ‘baronet 
was wihking very hard to keep back the sus- 
picious moisture gathering in his eyes. “Heaven 
bless you both, and make you‘happy!*”’ 

* 7 ” . 7. 


The evening wore on—the sweet, dewy 
summer evening. The vieletshadows gathered 
over lawn and garden; the breeze rustled 
softly through the closing flowers, and far up 
in the dark-spreading bonghs of the old oaks 
the birds warbled their vesper hymns. 

And seated at.her lover's side Milly sesmed 
to hear his tender whispers,in sweet accord 
with all nature's voices, breathing of love, of 
hope.and peace. 

Ah, she was safe—surely safe! In this 
stately home, sheltered by pride, and love, and 
tenderness, she might rest without fear—as 
long 2s she kept -her own daik -secret. safe 
within her own breast. Nay, for the moment 
she might even forgel.it and be- happy. 

But it was a strange, feverish happiness—-a 
happiness all unlike the tender peace of that 
first bright morning whén ‘love had dawned in 
such gladdening glory upon ber heart, stilling 
its troubled pulees as the light of ‘the Day 
King seems to still the tempests cf the night. 

A strange, feverish happiness, that ‘give her 
eyes a restless brilliancy, ber chesk a hectic 
bloom, her words a. sparkling vivacity that 


charmed her lover as'he had never been before. | 


*'T believe you:are a witch, Milly,” he said, 
as they roze to part, “You bave so many 
moods, andeach seetns more enchanting than 
the previous, What will yon be—to-morrow?” 

“ What shall Ibe to-morrow ?” she repeated, 
with a sudden shiver in ‘her tone. “ What 
shall I be to-morrow? “Who can tell?” 

Who could téll indeed? .“Even as shespoke, 
two dark forms were gliding noiselessly to the 
rendezvous at the Pirate’s Well. 

“ Remenmiber!" whispered "Barbara to ler 


brother, as they paused for a moment at ‘the | 


edge of the copse— “remember the’ boy sus- 


pects nothing. I,” and’she leughed ‘her ‘low, 


mocking langh— “ I-am Milly!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A TREACHEROUS OALM. 


Onu by one the days passed by—long, ‘warm: 
shumbrous sammer.days—days whose treache- 
rous calm gave notoken.of any tempest tocome. 
Gerald hed gone to town. to make necessary 
preparations for his marriage and departure 
for the Continent; pretty Daisy Seymour had 
arrived af Vernon Hall, fall of char ming interest 


and sympathy for Gerald’s wedding and 
Gerald’s bride; Jasper: Nernon,was cool and 
cynical, and apparently rather amused at the 
general air of confusion and pleasant excite- 
ment that pervaded the.house.trom gatret to 
cellar; while Barbara:had,neyer .. ueemed: more 
gracious and gay. 
Milliners~and-.modistes..came .down ; from 


holsterers h ion of the drawing-room ; 
and good Mrs. Trusedtt, with flushed:face and 
cap askew, presided down stairs over a realm 
in which it required all her long-tried executive 
a Tee ieee ehon inoteyingeit ime I a 

“It's just t: i ‘time I eversee 
in my life, «mias,” confessed that estimable 
lady to her-especial favourite, Mies Daisy — 
“just about the tryingest time. Not that I 
mean to complain, maiss—for there’s nothing 
that I woulda’t:do-to please Sir ‘Charles 
| and the dear young lady; but what with 
the silver .and .chaney. on my «mind, -and 
the linen to look after,aud fhe guest chambers 
to be made -ready, and the'strangers coming 
and going, and the fuss.and flutter from-morn- 
ing until night, I’m.completely done over.” 

“Fuss and flutter!” laughed Miss Daisy, 
gleefully. ‘My dear “Truscott, ‘that’s the 
delightful part.of-a -wedding. TIt’s.‘the only 
thing that poe up the bride’s spirit. “Who 
would want to be married in a dead calm?” 

“ In.a dead-ealm?” repeated a voice ‘at the 
doorway. ‘What is that you-object to in a 
dead calm 7,” 

Pretty Daisy looked up with a saucy smile 
but unmistakableblush. “Doctor Vernon stood 
lounging against ‘the door leading from -the 
househeeper’s room tothe broad, cool area 
beneath the porch. 

He bad been smoking,, for he held his half- 
burned cigar .in-his hand ; bat. there was:some- 
thing in his face, his manner, .his-whole.ap- 
pearance, that gave a.personal significance to 
his words. Mind .and body, he seemed the 
personification,of a ‘dead calm,” 

‘‘T think thereis.an.awfulsolsmnity about 
it that is depressing,” “answered. the youug 
lady, who had come in good-naturedly to assist 
her old friend with the wedding-cake, and was 
busily engaged in stirring the:huge heap of 
raisins on the japanned tray before her. 

‘Depressing?! adkedJaspar, reflectivel y— 
“is thatthe wordforit? Someconsider them 
portentous.” 

“Of what? "asked Daisy. 

“ Of a coming storm,” answered Jasper, with 
his cold smile. ‘*About-adozen years ago—” 

© Wait one. moment,, Doctor Vernon—here 
comes Milly, and she-must help with her own 
wedding-oake. It isthe best luckin the world. 
Sit. down there, Mra, ‘Fairfax, and begin on 
that heap-of raisins. ‘The cake:mustgo into 
the oven to-day, orit:will be too fresh -to cut. 
| It ought to have been baked at least six weeks 

ago. Here’s a knife; now. don’t cut your 
| fingers, fair bride, or your luck wiil change for 
ever. You see I am up in all wediing-lore, 
Doctor Vermon, Now you can go on with 
| your story—we areall attention, are we noi, 








es As 

“Tt is scarcely.a story,” the:narrator .con- 
tinued, his eyes turning as if unconsciously to 
the bride-elect. “I was only speaking of what 

| a delusive’thing a calm may prove—the warm, 

breathless calm, for instance, of such sammer 

| days as these. 

“ T remember some ten or twelve years agot 
was on a pleasure trip, and one evening was 
expatiating to:my-special chum, Surly Tim,.as 
they called him, on the beauty of the weather, 
and how calm thesea was. He only shook 
his head and mifttered,— 

‘** Aye, aye, sir! .there’ll be. an end to it 
soon enough,’ casting ‘his eye sround 
the bright horizon. ‘Don’t trust -to.no such 
calms as these, ‘There'll be an.end to it soon 
enough, and mabbe an end to some of us with 
it,’ he added, significantly. 

‘*And he was right. “That very night a 
storm burst w us in all its fury; such a 
tempest as I had never witnessed before—as J 








spray to Heaven I may neyar see again. The 
sleeping ocean woke like qgiant invita wrath; 
from the blackened skies, the mred down 
in blinding torrents; and the hideons gloom 
was.only broken the larid 2 df the light. 
ning that rev to usthe, Death, ever 
which-we hung. Bai t, rudder,.all were 

away. Half of.our faithful crew were 
washed overboard, in their brave éfforts to.per- 
form their seaman’s Aaty. Mur vessel waseft 
drifting a belpless hulk ,at the mercy'of the 
winds-and waves, fram whose those of us 
who survived: were, mercifully reseued ay 
passing ship. That ig my,experience of a 
calm, It always. a storm,” 

Again the cold eyes fixed themselves steadily 
on Milly’s face. Was.there. pity, warning, in 
itheir gazo? One ‘riet-mow- “he wonld 
‘have perilled himself to save thie tae gift trom 
harm. Now—ab,there is a love:thaéas merci- 
legs as hate ! fr 

“What ahorrible story,’} said. Miss Seymour, 
picking out -an.. ially. 4e npting, bunch.of 
sultanas, and holding itwithin.Jasper’s.reach. 
“ There's a prize for it. It deserves one, egpe- 
cially as it is.the.truth. .No,-one would ever 
eanpoer you hed gone through sth a tragic ex- 
“ nce.”’ 

“Wouldn't yo?” ‘adkéd “Jasper Vernon, 
composedly. “ Why not?” eke 

“You don’t’ Iooktike "if does” ‘he;*Milly ? 
‘Take a bird's-eye view of Shim, my dear, ashe 
stands there eating ‘thosé ’raisins. “Can “you 
imagine him tosved on the'wives6f any tem- 
pest, moralor physical?"No* 7 , 
‘can*t."Phere isan Alpine 0 
about you that lies ati ; 

“Thanks; “said: . ““E accept'the-com- 
pliment, Miss Seymonr. ‘But; atithe paused for 
@ moment,’ and then‘addsid, in'a’ tone, 
“if you should ever*travel“in “those ‘Tofty 
region3, distrust even the, still repose ofthe 
Alpine ‘heights. It’ “has “its “avalanches 
deadly as the tropic tempest, more “pitiless, 
more relentless. "“Woe'to those whd'-dare its 
wrath !”” ; ee 

* Phere you've ‘done ff! ° Milly! Milly!” 
‘said Daisy, ‘starting up in Uismray, ‘yoti've cut 
your finger, and such -a'~gash, too! “Here, let 
me tie it up for you,dear., Such awful luck, 
too! Why did I ever let you touch a knife? 
Get me a piece of court-plaster or cobweb or 
something—quick, please! “Doctor Vernon, 
jast see how it bleeds! And good gracious! 
she looks like she is going tofxint. “®uedsipale 
asideath. A glass of«wine, my dear Truscott 
—quick!” 

“No,no!’ said Milly rousing! thersdlt with 
an effort—she was white eyen'te' the very lips— 
‘itis only the sightofthe blocd.. \It-—it.always 
makes me feel faint. Quick.! ;A. glass of »water, 
pleaze,”—she motioned. away the wine Jasper 
was holding towards her—‘‘then I-wiil goand lie 


‘down fora few moments uutil.this: faintness 


passes. away.” 

‘*She ds very delicate isn’t she ? ’said Daisy, 
sympathetically, as we ‘Ernuscott led her 
young lady upstaizs. ‘ ppose..it's .becaus3 
she has not spconeend lher aeaer ah yet. Gerald 
said that-he insisted on being marricd at:once, 
because he felt. she needed his constant care. 
Dear,.dear!’’ laughed: the young: lady; -‘‘in 
these matter-o!-fact.dayssuch a; genuine case 
of true-love is really refreshing.” 

“Very,” aus r, drily. 

And then. he louaged .into .the-ropm.in. bis 
cool Janguid way and ook his.seat, by his 
pretty friend aud began..to.assist her, in .her 
‘work, while the. conversation..drifted..off from 
storms.and avalanches into.thelight,,graceful, 
half-bantering .tane,that Miss, Daisy aon: 
had _ found so. charming, .and ,dasper—well, 

leasant enough, but.a:trifle insipid. .It was 
ike soda-water.after champagne. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
A WEDDINGSBVE, 


Tt-was the eve of Milly's weddiug—a sultry, 
“breathless July day. -was in ~red@iness at 
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last, in spite of haste, confusion and fatigue. 
The great trunks stood packed and strapped in 
the —— ball ; the pantry and housekeeper’s 
room dis 

dainties for the ‘the morrow ; ‘the great 
bride-cake‘thatihad “been «sent to town for 
ornamentation ‘hadcome back +a fairy temple 
of frosted sugarp With «apair:6f snowy doves 
cooing in» the-apex,and-a*band of laughing 
oe pry a emma 

The old*é 


6, om 
All owas ‘ready ;-a<sort of satisfactory hus! 
had fallen‘on ‘the howséhold ; every one seer 
resti ély in ‘the consciousness 
done. : 
Up in‘herown yp 
by thevopen “wins 
had justartived 
restless »pain® 
even sharpér than 
that thedust fourw 


on theypa prod often a 


2 


‘* Our wedding-day!” 

Milly repeated the words softly to-hetself,. 
- - they were a spell to calm herttrotibled 

eart. 

Our wedding-day! It was so near now—so 
safely near, The sun, already sinking behind 
those great masses of violet clouds, would rise 
agaifi ‘on “her ‘wedding-morn ; the little bird, 
warbling its vesper-hymn in the ‘vine beneath 
herewindow; would: ith-its waking ‘song 
that-gladsome day ; ‘the -half‘blown: rosebud ‘in 
the(vase beside her'would not Wither ere'she 
was Gerald's bride. 

‘The morrow ‘would’ be ' her oweilldingiday. 
pen haéshe feared; and trembled; and‘sufferéd 
so daritig these weary oweeks ? “There thad 
been‘no @anger, save-in her own fevered faney. 
Loved, ‘arid honoured; and* trusted;ishe was to 
pen mt ro 

+o -® He ‘upon “my seul,” °whisperéd'a 
voice ‘within ‘her—" with a mask: i face 
po ‘a @ark, fearful scoretbiddenin my 

ear no 

And “then ‘the “fierce*battle between | heart 
and conscience. began “azain—the battle that 
had ‘been waging silently in’ her ‘breast ‘ever 
since-she‘had opened her eyes in the old boat- 
house and faced her lost past again—the battle 
whose traces were stamped on her pale, proud 
features for ever. ‘Again *love-conquered, and 
with the desperate:cry, ‘‘Gerald! Gerald! my 
love, my husband—I caunot, I will not, give 
him up!” she turned from the window, white, 
stern, and resolved again. 

A velvet casket had just been placed on-her 
dressing-table. 

She opened it almost carelessly. The gold 
and s'that’ were being showered on her 
gave her no*pleadsgure. Tt wasnot for'these she 
was suffering and sinning. Alone’ they ‘could 
not have purchased her truth, ‘her conscience, 
her ‘honour—all that* she ‘was so recklessly 
crushing ‘benéath ‘her feet for love's sake. 
an _ this “asuaganandes a ets tw 

© Of'a ‘prines* t have aecep a 
gracioussmile. . 

Tt -wasa ‘diamond ‘star. ‘In ‘the. cetitre 
gleamed ‘a ‘heart-shaped - 
stone for whith ll the jewslers who-had seen 
it had bidden ‘fabulous ‘prices,’ but’ which the 
owner -had-resolttely retainéd-until now. 

; A living fire seemed “burning within ‘its 
ranslucent depths—a mystic fire that‘trembled, 


played.a tempting array of toothsome |) 
feast.of the 


_ paled, and flashed into life again, but never 


And in the casket was a card, with the 


pet inscription :— 
"Will you wear this gift'on this, the last 
; of your freedom, for Cousin Jasper ?”’ 
‘placed the star onjher breast ; i#blazed 
‘there’as if in triumph. “Bhescarce pert 
bute@he felt as if she‘@aréd:not refuse 
strange req ee erro wasa si 


ked: 
den 


,| The sunthdd set,’but'the air wasatilbheary 





d oppressive. Noeven: 
mallee tied lecgdliastatlineee omamtelilieen. \udit-cna 
yatiered ; the very hum ofitheineesorworld 


e- -“plent 
' f el xf 
storm coming: 


“oy ink*so?’* said a pe ae arena 
‘them. “Well, I agree with youy : a 
storm béfore midnight,” said Jaspér Wernon, 
for it was he, looking around him. ‘‘Better 
to-night than,to-morrow—eh, Cousin Milly?” 

** Better to-night than to-morrow,” she re- 
peated, with an effort, for again that cold 
smileofhis'chitled her heart, Gather the 
roses to-night, then,” she®*eontinaed, striving 
torspeak:lightly. “‘It:will bora pity for them 
all'to perish.” 

“A pityforthem*all to»perist !’’ repeated 
Jasper, moving! dffiat her side. ‘‘And*more 
than “the ‘roses ‘must perish ‘to-night. You 
have ‘worn my‘ gift I ‘see,’ Cousin*Milly.” 

“tis very beautiful,” she faltered, terrified 
atthe -strange” signifivance ‘in “histone. “I 
thank you for it.” 

Hoe taughed bitterly. 

‘You need not;” the: answered. “ Perhaps 
you will not when youvhear its story. ‘That 
opal/hasbeen invour family for'six genera- 
ticus. It/haspassed*from father to son in a 
line@irect. Tiere is an old’superstition that 
with it-will depart the fortune’ and fame of 
our’race.” 

‘* Yet'you'give ‘it'to me!’’ 

“ Iegive it to you,”"he angwered, ‘to prove 
to ‘you "—oh,' how thoss coldeyes, ‘fixed on her 
face, pierced her trembling soul!—“ that, 
knowing all that I*know, I ‘hold nothing— 
name, fame, or forfune—as precious as the 
girl ~who*stands before me, living lie that I 
know ‘her’ to be! Mull Ford! your ‘father is 
dying, and sends for you! ” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
UNMASKED, 


Sue could not-speak,*she could mot move; 
she‘only looked upinto his face with the dumb, 
stricken look of a’creature that receives'a mor- 
tal blow. 

This was what she had felt-was gathering 
abouther. This °*was*what'she had been un- 
consciously shrinking from so long. This 
was what made the air she breathed heavy 
with suvh/awful dread. 

He badiknowrall the while—this cold, keen- 
eyed, ‘pitiless «man—this ‘being “whom men 
feared as*onegifted with more then mortal 





power. “He‘liad known all the while! 


‘* Will you come with me?” he said, and 
there seemed a touch of pity in his tone. 
‘* There is no time to lose. He is sinking fast.”’ 

“T will come,” she answered, hoarsely. 
‘Take me to him.” 

He led her on—where, how far, she knew 
not; she never‘knew. If the way had ‘been 
strewn with flowersseattered with . burning 
coals, it would have*been the same ‘toher. 

To the dead, the @espairing,-all paths are 
alike, and‘/hope/had @ied within ‘her when his 
voice hadealied name—called'her old 
self out of the ‘the past. 

hey »reached the rspot at last—a low, 
wretched hut:in le of thickets, 

A ion toe t ew er and oe ee a 
} *wetching*beside a couch that 
some friendlysitand«seemed to have made as 
} eornfortableasitemiserable nature would allow. 
Ttihad clean sheétetand pillows ; on the broken 
tablenenr by thetewere phials of medicine, and 

wine, and fruit. "Bhe wretched) dtiteast had 
mnot*been left'to diettlone. 

Mill sank on/herknees besidéthe bed with a 
S cry; for‘iiature, howéver crushed, 
“triumphs at the lest ‘in every breast, and ‘the 


| ghastly, livid face'turned towards our heroine 


was ‘indeéil her flither —the father who had 





SF ng to ° 
| brought her—you’ve brought: Mill ? 


2 
S| “RG ds 


(|) driven!i@r forthwith -ctirses and blows, to 


ameot ‘hér’strange/i@ruel fate, but*her father 


i still. «° 


. “Doster,” he Whispered, his glassy eyes 
turn: the/dobr. ‘It’s you, and you've 


“T'have brought “her,’"*tttewered the cold, 
elear*voice. “ Siie'is heré beside you now.”’ 

‘Beside «me? *I—I “ean't ‘Bee! “Are you 
? “is 'itvyon, indeed ?”’ 

{iftither,” “was “the low, broken 
Watiswer. “It's Mill,indeed |” 

‘Yes, it’s *Mill—it’s Mill! I’d know your 
voice, girl; I knew it that day in the woods; I 
know your voice, though I can’t ses your face. 
I didn’t think as you'd come to me—ani it 
would have been small wonder if you hadn’t— 
for I’ve been rough and hard to you from the 
first ; and she was a’ good ‘girl, doctor-+abkvays 
a good’girl. ‘Her'mother came of geuitle folks, 
and it was born in her to bea lady. Nobody 
couldysay a ‘word agin my Mill, It-was the 
drink-ineme that. mads'me drive ‘her from me, 
and’ there's never been an ‘hour’s luck for.me 
since. It’s been-down, and down; and furter 
down-every day till I’ve got pretty nigh the 
= the doctor tells me—pretty nigh the 
end!” 

His voice was failing fast now; his breath 
coming in quick, short gasps; it was near the 
end with him, indeed ~near the solemn end! 

‘* He’s been good to me, this doctor you sent 
me, Mill—very good. I’d have died liks—like 
a dog, without.him! But blood is thicker thau 
water, Jirl, and there was something, I don’t 
know what, that made me crave to have you 
néar me before—before I went, ard hear you 
say that—that you forgiveme. Iwas hard on 
you; I know—cruel, hard! IT ain’t got no right 
to ask for a word of pity or forgiveness; but I 
do ask it, Mill, Dd like to hear you say you 
forgive me!” 

“T forgive you ’—the words came clear aud 
steadily now, as if the speaker felt their solemn 
import —“ father, for all the’ wrong you have 
done me—and Heaven otly—only Heaven 
knows how great that wrong has ‘been! TI ‘for- 
give you from my heart!”’ 

He held out his hand'to her—the icy;’trem- 
bling hand; whose’cruel strength she had felt 
so often. She clasped it in her own—clasped 
it fivmly and pitifully throngh all the fearful 
struggles and agony that followed, for the 
fleshy fetters' were strong, and*were'rent only 
by fierce throes of ‘mortal anguish ‘terrible to 


see. 

Not until the last, shuddering sigh told all 
was over did Milly give a thoughtto self. The 
pity and horror ‘of that awful ‘parting scene 
geemed'to absotb her every factilty, Shesaw 
nothing, heard‘nothing, ‘but ‘that -deathagony 
before ‘her. ‘ 


q 





It was a tervibletime for the poor girl, But 
there ‘passed “through her ‘mind:a *sort-.of 
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panorama of her past life and her one sin— 
her one deceit seemed to stand out now with 
startling distinctness. 

She realized fully now, at this supreme 
moment—in that chamber of death—what her 
undoubted duty had been, and how she had 
“fallen from her high estate” of honour by 
yielding to the promptings of love, though 
that love was the purest, the brightest, the 
most unselfish that ever entered the heart of 
woman, 

The scales seemed to have fallen from her 
eyes, and she saw that it would have been her 
noblest, truest course to have gone to Sir 
Charles Vernon the moment she awakened 
from the trance which had made the past a 
sealed book to her. 

She seemed to feel that had she told the old 
baronet everything he would have forgiven all, 
and caught her to his heart as his adopted 
daughter. And even Gerald — but no, she 
could not have faced him and told him all— 
still, she knew now that she ought to have 
dared to put it to the touch to win or lose it 
all. 

But all this was, after all, beside the mark 
now. She had chosen her course. She had 
chosen the wrong path, and she was finding 
the truth of the adage that, however prospe- 
rous for a time you may be in wrong doing, 
you must be sure that sooner or later ‘‘ your 
ein will find you out.” 

Shefeltnowa dull, despairing pain ather heart 
which seemed almost torob herof consciousness. 
Mechanically she performed the last offices 
for the dead, and she was dimly conscious 
of other hands aiding her in this last dread 
duty—of stronger arms lifting the struggling 
form into easier position—of a pitying touch 
wiping the foam from her father’s lips, the 
death-dew from his brow. And, when the 
end came at last she was herself almost 
borne from the stifling, oppressive chamber, 
and only remembered what and where she 
was when she found herself standing without, 
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[THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM.] 


under the swift-gathering storm-clouds, at 
Jasper Vernon’s side, 

“ You can do nothing more,’’ he was saying 
to her. ‘I will send Phil up from the boat- 
house to attend to all that is necessary. He 
need know nothing, tave that the man was a 
homeless outcast, who died under my care,” 

A homeless outcast, who died under his 
care!’’ It was her father of whom he had 
spoken—her father! And, if so, who—what 
was she? 

There was a flat, broken rock, that formed 
the cabin door stone. She sank down upon it, 
her face buried in her hands. 

She did not sob or weep; she asked no 
grace or pity. She only sat under the storm- 
darkening heavens, alone in her silent despair. 

“Milly!” said the voice beside her—the 
voice that for once was neither cold nor clear, 
but hurky, and tremulous with emotion. 

She did not move. Perhaps that tone did 
not reach the dread solitude in which her 
spirit had wandered. 

“ Milly!’ he repeated again; ‘‘ do you hear 
me?”’ 

“T hear you,” she said, lifting her white, 
tearless face. ‘‘ What have you to say to 
me?’’ 

“Do you think me your enemy, child ?”’ 

“My enemy ?”’ she repeated, listlessly. ‘I 
do not know—I think nothing now. I only 
know” and a shiver convulsed her frame— 
“that you have, somehow, worked for this, and 
won, @8 you say you always do.” bi 

“Won?” he echoed. “ Nay, this would be a 
poor victory to see you crushed, homeless, 
nameless, at my feet. Won? Do you think it 
is for this I have worked, Milly? ” 

“I do not know,” she repeated, drearily. 
‘What need is there to torture me with ques- 
tions now? All—all is over.” 

“All is not over!’ he answered, eagerly. 
‘¢ Listen to me, Milly! Allthat you had three 
hours ago you shall retain—home, position, 
fortune, honour. All the dark secrets of the 
past shall be buried for ever in the nameless 





grave of him who died this night in your arms 
—all that love can bring to bless and brighten 
life shall be again laid at your feet. Not a 
shadow from this night of terror shall fall upon 

our pathway, on one condition. I love you, 
Milly | I, who have never before loved living 
being, love you with a strength, and depth, 
and might that would drive me to death itself 
for your sake—love you as only those men love 
who, like me, have lived icy and impassive,; 
until their hearts waken at last, like the frozen 
torrent at the smile of the sun, I have con- 
quered, indeed—nameless, homeless, helpless, 
you are at my feet. This night’s revelations 
will justly deprive you of the home and the 
kindred, the friends and fortune, to which you 
bave no right—of the lover on whom Mill 
Ford, the convict’s daughter, will have no 
claim. You are at my feet, Milly. Milly, let 
me shield you in safety and honour on my 
heart. Be my wife, and I will spare you—for- 
give you all!’’ 

(To be continued.) 








Att pleasure must be bought at the price of 
pain. The difference between false pleasure 
and true is just this: for the true, the price is 
paid before you enjoy it; for the false, after 
you enjoy it. 

Give your child a sound education #nd you 
have done enough for him. See to it that his 
morals are pure, his mind cultivated, and his 
whole nature subservient to the laws that 
govern man, and you have given bim what 
will be of more value than the wealth of the 
Indies. 

Ler us cherish sympathy. By attention 
and exercise it may.be improved in every 
man. It prepares the mind for receiving the 
impreesions of virtue; and without it there 
can be no true politeness. Nothing is more 
odious than that insensibility which wraps 4 
man up in himself and bis own concerns, and 
prevents his being moved with either the joys 
or the sorrows of another, 
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MAD MEG. 
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CHAPTER I. 

‘* By the way, Fitz, I have invited one of the 
Bramar girls to come and spend a fortnight 
with Kitty. I suppose you have no objec- 
tion?” 

So spoke Mrs, Leigh—not without a certain 
amount of hesitation. 

Her son, who had just risen from the table, 
and was giving his hat a final polish with the 
sleeve of his coat, looked up in some surprise. 

“Rather late in the day for me to raise an 
objection, seeing that the invitation has been 
already issued,”’ he answered, gruffly. 

‘Well, of course, I did not suppose you 
would have any,” rejoined Mrs, Leigh, in a con- 
ciliatory tone ; ‘and you must own it is very 
dull for poor Kitty, with no society. I thought 
a visitor would make an agreeable change even 
for you.” 

“ Thank you!” sarcastically. ‘‘ When I need 
society I should like to be allowed to choose my 
own, and I must confess I have no predilection 
for country misses; they savour too much of 
peg and daisies to be according to my 
taste. A pack of giddy girls, indeed! They 
shall, at any rate, have it all to themselves as 
far as I am concerned. When the young lady 
is expected perhaps you will be good enough to 
tell me, and I shall dine in town.” 

‘ But, Fitz——”’ deprecatingly. 

_ Too late. The gentleman, with a muttered 

imprecation that he would have lost his train, 

had already gone off, the banging of the hall 

TF behind him alone attesting to his state of 
1n 

That same afternoon, about five o’clock, a 
cab stopped at the Cedars, Brixton, and a slight, 
girlish figure sprang out before the driver had 
had time to descend, and tripped quickly 
through the little front garden, and up the flight 
of steps which led to the house, 
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[AN OLD MAN’S WOOING.] 


She had scarcely raised the knocker, how- 
ever, when the hall door was thrown hastily 


open. 

“Ob, Clarice, you old darling! How good of 
you to come and take compassion on my loneli- 
ness. We did not expect you until to-morrow, 
or I should have gone to meet you at the 
station.’ 

‘‘ And I must apologise for coming upon you 
unawares in this fashion. The fact was father 
found he had urgent business in Bedford to- 
day, and as he was obliged to drive into the 
town I though I would take the opportunity 
and come at once. I do hope I have not incon- 
venienced you. Mother wanted me to telegraph, 
but I thought I would surpriee you.” 

“And a very pleasant surprise it is, too,” 
Kitty declared. ‘*Ah, here is mamma! This 
is Clarice, mamma ; you have not met her 
before, I think.” 

‘*No; but I feel as if I knew you, my dear,” 
Mrs. Leigh said, gently leading the girl into 
the dining-room, ‘ Kitty has described you 
to me so often.”’ 

‘‘Has she? Dear Kitty!— how she has 
altered. I should hardly have known her.” 

‘Yes, she has grown considerably since she 
left school. Kitty, my dear, will you see 
that Miss Bramar’s trunks are taken upstairs, 
and then show her her room? She must be 
fatigued after her journey. I will bring you 
up a cup of tea, my dear ; that will refresh you. 
We dine at seven o ‘clock to suit my son, who 
does not get home from town much before that 
hour. He is a great advocate for punctuality 
and regularity, but if youo——” 

‘*Oh pray don’t make the slightest difference 
for me,’ Clarice said, hurriedly ; though 
there was a curious little smile lurking at one 
corner of her mouth. “Itis quite the same 
to me whatever hour you dine.” 

It was just a quarter-to-seven when Fitz 
Leigh, coming into the drawing-room, was 
startled at sight of an unfamiliar figure stand- 
ing on the hearthrug before the fire. The 
curtains were drawn, but there was no other 
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light than that caused by the ruddy glow from 
the flames which fell aslant the girl, who, with 
slightly bowed head and hands loosely clasped 
was gazing steadily into the red embers, as if 
reading her future there, She wore a soft, 
grey homes: —_ dress that hung in graceful 
folds around her, relieved by a knot of crimson 
ribbon at her throat, and the long, black, 
Grecian plait that hung below her waist was 
tied at the end with a bow of thesame hue. 

There was nothing attractive to Mr. Leigh 
in all this; on the contrary, believing himself 
unperceived, he would have noiselessly retired 
had not the girl just then turning her head 
rendered his escapeimpossible, Thus caugbt 
he had no option but to advance. 

“Good evening,” he said, coldly, but with- 
out the slightest attempt to shake hands. 

‘Good evening—Mr. Leigh, I suppose? ”’ 
Clarice added, inquiringly. 

He merely bowed assent. 

‘* You have the advantage of me,” he said, 
stiffly. 

“Did you not know I was expected?” the 
gil asked, in some surprise. ‘‘ Though I forgot 

came & day before the one I bad fixed. Iam 
Clarice aes Kitty’s old schoolfellow.” 

“ Indeed ! 

“Yes ;” a little piqued by his tone of utter 
indifference, ‘* Sarely you must have heard 
your sister speak of me?” 

“My sister and I have few subjects in 
common,” the young man answered, 

An angry flush arose to the girl’s cheeks, an 
angry retort to her lips, though she repressed 
the latter with considerable difficulty. 

“Bee was right,” she thought to herself ; 
‘the isan unmannerly fellow. No wonder she 
would not beard the wolf in his den a second 
time.” 

There was an awkward pause after that 
until Kitty came in with the lamp. She 
started a little on perceiving her brother, 
glancing nervously first at him and then at 
her guest; but Clarice, turning to her with 
one of her brightest smiles, and a gay little 
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speech concerning her journey, her fears sub- 
sided somewhat. 

The dinner'was what Clarica described in a 
letter which she wrote to ‘her sister a few days 
later, the very“ slowest’ affair-at which she 
hadeverhad'the honour ofassisting. ‘‘ Indeed,” 


she went on'to'say, ‘‘even wy powers of con- |: 


versation ‘were so heavily taxed ‘that I was 
perfectly exhausted in ‘mind ‘and ont Mr. 
Leigh hardly condescended'to open his mouth 
at all, and when ‘he ‘didvso it was evidently 
with the intention of 


mitking everyone feelias 
uncomfortable as possible. At any rate, his, 
graff utterances had a mdst,painful ef n 
me. I don’t:know who I was the moremomty, 
for, Kitty or*her smother. ‘Kitty to 
be ‘in a chronic state’of :texror;-which 


*feeds,”.as Ra mj 

they wileger be detestable to meta 

way, Bee, aren Sue told «me. ‘Fitz 

such a -@ec handsome 3 

be positive 1 ne Sif ite 

himself % . Hethas » 

winning aaile—(0 

fits of ‘blues ’ysppil-him. 

before that a.contented. .maimidy 

position, was suth a bed 

I am sure if -ever'¥. 

take for my husbatid'tke i 

with a sweet temper than a Apollo 
imbued with melancholia ! Who! I am: 
growing quite a philospher—a r ed 
for your affectionate sister, Cuantcr.” 

The Cedars was one of those old houses still 
to be found in some of the suburbs of London 
—built before Ruskin’s modern abomination 
stutco /had become «in »vegue. The original 
owner, whothad! had it: eonsteucte doaceording 
to: -his own itaste, had botrowed the atehitec- 
tuval design from» all ‘countries;.and ithe result 
was a strange iketerogeneous’ mass, part ‘of it 
a aiSwits chaldt, another portion 

a Ohinese temple, whiist.a third::was: Bliza- 
bethan pure and simple. 

The effectofths whole: was | picturesque, if 
irregular ; even ‘the :materialsemployed «in ‘its 
construction "were waried—vbrick, stone, iand 
wood ‘being equally ,ealled ‘into requisition. 
But eS rer eae ener wr gyms , consisted 
in the old-fashioned garden, ‘a perfect oasis in 
that:wilderness:of brieks and mortar. 

‘‘T never couldshavebelievediin:theexistence 
of:such:a. charming place ‘in «this» smoky ‘old 
London,” Clarice-deciared,ias-she.and [Kitty 
stepped outi of ‘the French windows on the 
lawn the morning aftershermrrival. ‘Aid, 
oh, Kitty, fancy .your : having vevem roses ! 
Whata luxury | How you-must loveithis spot.”’ 

“Why, Clarice, you are as enthusiasticons 
ever,” her, friend said, ,langhing. ‘‘iNo‘one 
would. give you credit:for:baing-a:country-bred 
girl. IL like this piace wéll-enoughsandsodoes 
mamma, but Fitz is always grumbling. .He 
says Brixton is caddish, whatever that: may 
mean; and it is far from. the station, and 
there are: no: amusements,” 

“ He must be very @ifficult to:please,”'Olarice 
said, rather impatiently. 

« Yes, he is rather peculiar. But, ‘Olarice, 
you won’t mind ‘him, will you?”® hesitatingly. 

‘Mind him!” opening her.dark eyes to their 
widest extent. * not. _He:won’teat 
me, ‘will he, like the wolf did little Red Riding 
Heed?” 

‘“No, bat—when the is iputsout ‘be is »not 
always over polite, though he does not mean to 
be rude—to you, at any rate.” 

“Oh! ” Claries rejoined; coolly, ‘Ieamepre- 
pared. Bee gaveme a pretty. ee of 
— , We call him «the “hypos at 

me.” 


The .gentleman, shaving:insa room leading | 


on to the balcony under which the two gals, 
were standing, and who, having thrown open. 
his window as usual, overheard the aboveton-: 
versation, uttered a naughty word dé 
point, *and iffflicted an ugly gash across his 


“Wilke. hypochondriac!’’ he muttered, after 
xplosive ; ‘‘ the little jade. Asewell’ 
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creature! What next! he wo 

visitor, a slip of a girl making her —~ = 
ments as if she swere in +her.own.house instead 
of his! 

Bat Clarice, stifling a laugh, met Lis pro- 
longed stare with: a/look of assumed concern. 

“Don't-you like your kidneys,' Mr,’ Leigh?” 
she said sweetly. “I am so fond of them, 
and ‘these ‘are »really delicions~in' fact; done 
‘to.a turn.” 

But'Pitz)not/disdaining-so- much ase glance, 
rose * havtily ‘from: bis -seat, sand, ‘muttering 
something, of which ‘‘ confounded im r 
owere the »only ‘two swords! ‘audible, he left: his 
breakfast ‘but ‘half finished, and ‘took up his 
hat; He did notescape, however, 'without:hear- 
ing Olarice’s last shot. 

“«Dear:me!” she ‘said. innocently, '‘‘what a 
small — poor! Mr.’ Leigh® has! oI sem 

afraid ‘Brixton : a vafter «all, -is aiot so «in- 
vigorating -as Ishad* imagined.” 


ead 


CHAPTER II. 


Arrzr that it-was war to'the knife between 
‘larice: Bramarvand ‘Fitz Leigh. ‘The girl 
‘pretended not tonotice his coldness,and talked 
to him quite freely on every comesivablesub- 
ject, im nowise discouraged byihis monosyHabic 
replies. 

Strangely —— however, ‘though : Fitz 
showed bern plainly that her: society was dis- 
tasteful to dion phe never carried out his threat 
of not coming home todinuer, and occasionally 
ihe even eondescended tojointthedadies sin ithe 
Qrawing-room, with what object tit: would ‘be 
dmpossible ito. say; forthe generally ensconsed 
himself in accomfortable -eorner’ with::bis 
newspaper, and * /wneonscious ‘of 
everything going-en ‘around ‘him. 

“Do you “know, Mr. Leigh,” + Clarice 
‘observed, on one: of! these-rare occasions when 
she found herself ée-d-tét¢ withthe young man, 
‘*Loften wonder ‘how it is that-you-havenever 
married ?” 

Fitz Leighowas acoastomed” by thistime to 
what. he called Clariee's “impertinences,” so 
he showed no surprise, either at the sudden- 
ness of the question ‘or the subject. 

‘“T cansoarcely' believe that it is’a matter 





as give ita bad.name. She shall.) 
pointed in me,for I will act upto) 
bara she has<given rime Fake | ‘ 
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that can be of interest to you, Miss Bramar,” 
he said, coldly. 
“Bat it does interest me, amazingly,” 


lis)}WDlarice persisted. ‘‘ You seem so mks, A 


discontented and—and wretched. don’t 

remember having met with anybody who took 

such a uniformly melancholy view of life. 

Sometimes I have thought'you must bave had 

amunhappy attachment of some kind.” 

Ttewas out almost badone “ties Miasew it, and 
puld have bitten her tongue’ off the next 
nt for her indiscretion ;as tit'-was she 
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m “ere - dh deceitful,’ “Bitz said, 
lily. “Tt did mot take umeldlongto find 
Pout that. None of ‘to my ideal 
when I got to know them well.” 

** Ah, now I understand why you are such a 
hypo—I mean why you are so melancholy. 
Poor Mr. Leigh; once bitten twice shy, they 
say; but what must it be to be deceived’ six 
times? No wender.you should be-afraid to try 
a seventh.” 

Was she joking? Her voice was low and 
fall of sympathy ; luckily ,.Mr. Leigh did not 
gee the merry twinkle in the dark eyes. 

‘\Asfor that,’ he said, relapsing ‘into his 
‘habitual weary tone. ‘Tt all ‘lies ine nut- 
shell. Isimply could notafford tomarry now. 
You see my mother and sister are entirely 
‘depending on ‘me, and I eotld ‘not*suppori a 
wife and them also.” 

Bater‘on, ‘whenin their bed-room, “for the 
two girls slept together; Olarice: repeated this 
conversation, endisg with,— 

“somfter all; your brother-does nidtseem ‘such 
a bad ‘fellow, only hipped:a'little, “I.declare I 


felt uite ‘for*him.”’ 
The ides that he cannot afford to wmarry is 


one’ othiepse vances,’langhed Ritty. “Oh, 
you don’t half know Fitzyet, Olarice. It is 
quitetrue thathe helps:mammea-a good bit ; but 
he‘stands very high in his-profession ,/and if he 
did not spend so much money on his ownsel fish 
pleastres: and follies ‘he wouldbe quite able 
tomarry ;s0 you need'not seen tapers nm soe 
on' him ‘on ‘that account, omy di But'there, 
as Ihave ‘often told you, Rite 4 4s only*happy 
When’ he is pitying ‘Hinrseélf. ‘To ‘hear him 

talk-sometimes you wotld imagine‘he-was the 
most’ill:used man‘in existence. 1 have lost all 
putience with “him long “ago, and should 
often’ rn eperharpaed ‘if mamma'did: not per- 
suade me to ts 

“TJ wonderhewhe-will like ~Yy Ralph 
Morrison 7’’ Clarice ssid, ref 

“Oh, I eee a By a Tail ight. It 
isonly in his-own home'that Fitzis ot coment Ad ; 
at least, I heve‘heard-heis-rather‘a favourite 
than otherwise with the men.” 


rete Guadeseoues a@box, and, to 


the unmitigated surprise of them*all, Fitz ac- 
Mr. Morrison's invitation'to @ocompany 





them. A Not that ‘he proved’a very “agreeable 
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acquisition to the party, for he leaned back 
with folded arms, bestowing. all his attention 
on‘the ormancve, and almost jgnoring the 
existence of his companions, 

Ralph Morrison cotild hardly believe it was 
the same “fellow ‘who.a few-hours later was 
talking’so agreeably:with him in ‘the snug little 
smoking-room . at the ‘ ts, Mr. Morrison 
haying consented to remain the night at 
Brixton. “Many and varied were the subjects 
under discussion, the two men growing quite 
«¢hums” ‘over ‘their weeds, just as,ladies 
warm into friends over ‘their afternoon “tea.” 

«What do you think of my cousin, Clarice ?” 
queried Ralph presently, as he cut off the end 


of his third .cheroot. tory to smoking it, 
“ She is well ‘enieagh.” ‘Fitz ateared in. 
differently, but shooting a:keen glance as the 
dark ‘face Opposite him,-so much resembling 
that dfthe*young lady under discussion. 
“I was, prepared to hear.that you were the 
last-viotim to ‘her charms,’ Ralph remarked, 


complacently. “*J “think she is ‘the jolliest 
little thin existence ; 20 bright and witty, 
you know. 


“She is lively, certainly,” answered the other 
slowly, “bat her wit has too keen an edge to 
be quite suited to my-taste. Sarcasm rather I 
should be inclined to call it.” 

“You surprise me,’”’ Ralph said ; ‘‘Lhave al- 
ways, considered ‘Clarice tooteuder-hearted to 
wound anyone's feclings intentionally. Why, at 
homé'they ¢all her the:sunbeam,, and never-was 
a titlemore deserved. ‘I'can’t-tellyou how I en- 
vied your opportunities. when -Il-heard she was 
comingona Visit here. .T.-have so few chanees 
of cultivating ‘the acquaizifance of my aunt and 
cousins ; but what Ihave seen of Clarice makes 
me bélieve that he would ‘be a happy man, in- 
deed, who. should succeed in winning ‘her for 


his wife!” 

‘«T wonder gael 9 infor her yourself, 
since you think she would prove such a, desir- 
able acquisition,” Fitz ‘said, .with just tho 
faintest touch of sarcasm, 

“T should’ have done so long ago,’ Ralph 
pagers Suey unabashed; “ but though Clarice 
is very friendly*with. me.I don’t’ flatter my- 
self that she regards me in fhe light of a, -pos- 
sible sditor ; in fact, she:is-a little too friendly.” 

‘*¢ Fain would I clim> but that I fear to 
fall,”” quoted Fitz, laughing ; “‘ that is it, eh? 
Well, I give you ‘the same advice that sage 
Queen Bess gave to her despairing lover: ‘ If 
thy heart fail thee, do ‘uot climb at all!’ still, 
if you do make the attempt you have my best 
wishes for your success,’’ 

Ralph shot Mr. ‘Leigh . another swift, glance 
from beneath his dark eyebrows, and then 
adroitly changed ‘the subject. 

“No,” soliloquized “Mr. “Morrison, as he 
leisurely performed his toilet next morning, 
“T have nothing to fear in that quarter, I have 
satisfied myself on that point ; indeed, I believe 
they entertain a positive aversion for, one 
another.” 

‘Which only showed that “Ralph Morrison, 
with all his worldly.knowledge, had but poor 
insight into.the workings of tbe human heart, 
He had fallen into the error of judging other 
men by his own standard, forgetting that.the 
tender passion isas complex in its. develop- 
ment as other diseases, mental or physical. 

“T see the boat-race is to come off on Satur- 
day,” Clarice observéd at the breakfast-table 
next morning. ‘I should so dearly love to go; 
I have never seen it. I suppose, Ralph, you 
could not oblige ns again byacting as cavalier?” 

“You know, my dear coz, Lam:alwaya yours 
to command,” replied Ralph, gallantly. “ Shall 
we make up a party and have a carriage ?- What 
do you sgy, Mrs. Leigh ? 1 you sanction 
us in the undertaking by your presence ?” 

“Thank you, but I think I must. decline. I 
&M 80 very nervous; it destroys all.my plea- 
sure. But] know Kitty will be delighted to 
join you, ant. Fitz——” 

‘* Will speak for himself,” rejoined . that; gen- 
tleman, dryly. *“No,-you must not count npon 
= T have made other arrangements for to- 

orrow.” 


Clarice looked up, but.she made no observa- 





tionthen ; only.lateron, when inthe sveuiag Kitz 
happened.to.be.near her.in the drawing-room, 
she closed .a,-book. of ;photegraphs ‘she -was 
@lancing over.and:turned.to-him. abruptly;— 

“ Why will younotcomé with us.tosmorrow?” 
she questioned, softly. -‘ Will..not Diogenes 
come out. of his tub for:once.im away ?”’ 

eee should .I.do that -which: will, :give 
neither myself nor anyoue:else the-loast, grati- 
fication ?”* he-answered, grufily. 

‘<But Ldeny the. latter..part of, your. asser- 
tion in -toto,’’. Olarice ..dffirmed, pleasantly ; 
“for, I assure you, it: would -afford ;me.the 
greatest possible gratification to —~” 

‘*To witness ..my .discomfiture, .possibly,’’ 
Fitz broke:iny morosely. 

“'Discomfiture !’’:surprised. 

“Yes,” gloomily. “I know‘it:is your,amuse- 
ment to: dffer me sls, gar of provocation ; 
but, at any rate, youshall not, have the satis- 
faction of holding me up to. ridicule to ;your 
cousin.” 

“Mr, Leigh!” indignantly. 

‘‘ Miss Bramar,!.” interrogatively. 

‘*You are unjust,” cri¢dd.the girl, the-hot 

blcod stiffasing her cheeks. “I could not be 
80 mean—so cohtemptible—as your words 
imply.” 
. “Oh, I don’t wonder in. the least,” Mr. 
Leigh went-on, heedlessly. ‘No doubt I;do 
seem a-bore in your eyes. I never.was much 
of a lady's man,, Now your cousin ——” 

“Ts not like you, thank Heaven ! ’’ broke,in 
Clarice, warmly. “He is a thorough,good 
fellow, whose constant,aim in life is to try and 
make others happy instead of ——” 

“Go on,” Fitz said, as Clarice:paused at.the 
sudden recollection .that she was speaking to 
her host,.and that such language as she was 
addressing.to him, could be hardly warrantable 
under existing circumstances.” 

“No,” she answered; “I have: said -too 
much already. I beg your pardon, Mr. Leigh ; 
I had forgotten for the moment. that I was 
your. guest.” 

* Oh, pray don’t apdlegize,”- sarcastically, 
‘Your dislike-forme ,has beemno secret from 
the commencement, I was only . surprised 
that you should whave expressed any ire 
that I should accompany- you .to-morrow. 
But,” with sudden eagerness,.and leaning: for- 
ward, “if I really thought you cared-——” 

What evil genius -was.it that made.Clarice 
meet his eyes, aglow..with tenderness, with 
such cruel disdain ? 

What.made her, who never injured so much 
as a spider, turn to him with a laugh. that 
grated even on her own ears ? 

“Care! .Ob, Mr., Leigh, pray don’t incon- 
venience yourself on my, account. I-was only 
joking, you know. Of course, I don’t care the 
least, bit in the-world. “Whether you.come.or 
stay away ean’t anake the slightest. differenee 
to me; how should it?’’ with a pretty little 
gesture of indifference. And rising at thesame 
time to give him no opportunity of continuing 
the conversation'she moved towards the piano, 
where Kitty was:playing one of Weber's deli- 
cious melodies, whilst -Ralph: Morrison. steod 
near, tarning over the leaves, and occasionally 
glancing towards the two figures in the far 
corner, if.it must be confessed, witha slight 
pang of jealousy. 

“Now it is your turn. to entertain the com- 
pany,” Kitty said, playfully, rising from the 
music-stool as:her friend appreached. 

“ What shall it be?’ queried Clarice, 
promptly. .*Singsomething. You have such 
a lovely voice, Clarice !” 

“Flatterer! Well, if Ralph willtry.aduct 
with me I.don’t mind. Shall:we have ‘Two 
merry hearts are-we*?”’ 


Fitzat the other side of' the room )gnashed 
his teeth.as the ricsh baritone and sweet 
soprano rang out in union. What did, she 


mean by first avowing. wish for’his society, 
and afterwards showing him her supreme. con- 
tempt; and now she .was-‘adding -insult to 
injury by flaunting her preference (that -was 
what he mentally termed it) for this scribbling 
cousin before his very-eyes, in the most bare- 





Bramar’silikesor:dislikes»signify to him after 
all? Ah, what indeed ! P 

It. was a weryogay party that:set out the 
following morning inthe iage ‘that Mr, 
‘Morrison had «secured. ‘Mitty: had asked a 
friend of hers—a Miss Vaughan—to join them, 
‘and Ralph ‘had enlisted: the services of one 
‘Gay Deslioto aid-him«in hiscare ofthe ladies. 
Tt was rathersa squeeze, but «then that was 
half .the fun, indiscreet ‘Clarice declared, 
meeting Fitz's look of ill-concealed displeasure 
with.one of defiance. 

Fitz Leighadhered tochis resolution not:to 
join the expedition. He was standing atthe 
door, having justzeturned ‘from:assisting Miss 
Vaughan to::her seat, when Clarice came ‘trip- 
‘ping downstairs. She:wore.a:dark ‘blue cos- 
tumey a bewildering ‘affair; with many gerbe- 
dows:and flounces,.and a:dark:biue sill bonnet 
to match. ‘Wonderfully bewitching did she 
look ; and even Fitz could: not:be blind to that 
fact, though he .purpesdly turned ‘his head 
om Nething daunted shecame up straight 
to-him. 

‘Do I.Jock well?’ she» asked, with’ the 
‘:pardonabledesire:to be admired, which young 
girls have. 

He merely bowed. 

““Have-you not-forgiven'me yet?’ she'eaid, 
@lmost ina whisper, aud witha ‘glance -of 
childlike entreaty. 

“My forgiveness can:be of no great ‘import- 
ance to Miss Bramar!’’ Mr. Leigh said, coldly, 
and, making room for iher'to:pass. 

Olarice bitoher ‘lips with -vexation. «Fitz 
Leigh was certainly the most “aggravating 
man she had ever met. ‘He-attractéd and re- 
pelied her at.one and the same time. 

‘“« twas foolish of me to saywhat I did last 
night, ‘but still more foolish to:-humiliate my- 
self asIhavedone:now. I:suppese‘heintended 
it-as @ Roland forsmy Oliver. “Phe'man ‘is a 
petiect »bear!” "were ‘Clerice’s unspoken 
thoughts, 

¥et she was vsodistraite during the early 
part ofthe driveithat» Ralph Morrison ‘rallied 
her more than ‘onec;:but  byrand:by, ‘as ‘they 
neared the river, she joined in»the general ex- 
uberance of spirits that pervaded the: party. 

Whatinedd:to describe the scene? ‘Those 
who-have‘not: witnessed in proprid persond the 
Oxford .and. Cambridge Beat Race ‘have ‘at 
least read ‘the :glowing descriptions given by 
graphic writersin:the daily papers. “Excepting 
for the few who love aquatic sport for its own 
sake, perhaps'the:race itself is the least-enjoy- 
able thing\in the day’s :proceediugs ; andeven 
when the excitement in watching a well-con- 
tested race between two crews, composed of the 
finest manhood:in the land is:gveat, it is like- 
wise brief. 

But what aboutthe vastswaying multitude, 
including ‘every ‘“‘ caste,” from my lord*with 
his drag, tothe proprietors of ‘Aunt Sallys’’ 
innumerable ? 

What about the impromptuduncheons, the 
champagne. and sandwiches, the gallantries 
ofthe nobler sex;'the seductive beauty of the 
ladies ? 

What iabout «the »picturesque:looking gipsy 
who-telis your trué fortune en: condition that 
you crass ‘her hand-with “siller ?”” And, oh! 
what of the toilettes? 

To Glariee: Bramar all this wasvsimply de- 
lightfal. ‘She :had lived the :greater part of 
her life in the country sand thiswas sonrething 
entirely new. 

How Fitz Leigh would have ‘sneered at»her 
childish:enthusiam:as she'clapped ‘her hands ! 
And the colour came and went invher dark 
cheeks, and her-eyes flashed triumplantitly, 
when s cry: arose;'which»was:carried ‘up 'by «a 
thousand voices, andresounded ‘from ‘bank to 
bank. 

‘Oxford has won! 
it!” 

But by thistime:the remembrance even of 
Fitz’s dark frown, andy his sareastic remarks, 
could not @amptthe girl’s arden tflow of spirits. 
Mr. Leigh:had incurred ‘her displeasure,par- 
ticularly «by :giving it as ‘his ‘opinion “tbat 


The Dark Blues have 





facéd:manner. Well, well, what did Clarice 


Clarice-had:donned the Oxford colourssimply 
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because they suited her complexion better 
than the lighter shade would have done, and 
not on account of any judgment she had formed 
as to the probable result of the contest, or 
even because she had a partiality for either 
side. 

Bat now a new cry arose. Clarice, who was 
standing up in the carriage, nearly lost her 
balance, andsat down not a moment too soon. 

‘* We shall all be killed!” Kitty cried, in 
alarm. ‘ See!” 

The leaders in a drag had turned restive. 
In vain the gentleman who was driving en- 
deavoured to restrain them. In vain a couple 
of grooms ran to their heads. Men swore, 
women shrieked, some even fainted, as. the 
maddened animals reared and plunged. The 
carriages were so densely packed—there was no 
chance of escape for anyone, One of the 
ome had lost his footing and had fallen, to 

crushed todeath ; then asudden jerk caused 
the other to release his hold. 

Thus, uncontrolled, the powerful brutes came 
bearing straight upon the spot where the little 
party from the Cedars sat watching. Nearer 
and nearer they came, the crowd shrinking 
back, women and children crying with fear. 
Kitty gave a wild shriek; Miss Vaughan 
covered her face with her hands and cowered 
at the bottom of the carriage; young Leslie 
made frantic efforts to induce their immediate 
neighbours to “‘move on”—a hopeless task, 
seeing that it wes utterly impossible. Ralph 
Morrison placed himself in a ition to re- 
ceive the first sock when the collision should 
be inevitable. 

Only Clarice sat with a wild gazo of horror 
on her paled face. She began to wonder ina 
vague way whether it would be a very painfal 
death to be crushed into atoms. She was 
conscious also of another strange wish that 
Fitz Leigh had been with her at this critical 
moment. And, as if in answer to her desire, 
a tall, well-knit, well-known figure pushed 
suddenly through the crowd. He might 
have dropped from the clouds, his appearance 
wasso unexpected, though it did not seem to 
surprise Clarice. 

A couple of steps forward, then he seized 
with a firm hand a rein of each of the af- 
frighted steeds and—was he down? No! he had 
bat stooped to readjust something—a buckle 
or a strap—no one knew what; but the same 
instant the horses’ frantic movements ceased. 
A few reassuring pats, a few soft words, and 
the restive brutes stood perfectly still, their 
steaming flanks alone attesting to their recent 
struggle, 

Staying for no thanks, as he had come even 
80 he disappeared, leaving Clarice to wonder 
whether, after all, she had not been the victim 
of some strange hallucination. 

“A sensible fellow, and a plucky one to 
boot!” the owner of the drag, remarked. ‘I 
wish he had given me a chance to have shown 
my appreciation of his services.” 

Clarice, ovérhearing the observation, was 
aware of a new, strange feeling of happiness 
at hearing Fitz’s praises sung. No one but 
herself appeared to have recognized Mr. Leigh 
as their deliverer—for such he really had proved 
to be—and Clarice kept silent as to her know- 
ledge. 

The story was recounted by one and another 
when they reached home, but still the girl 
held her tongue ; though if she had been asked 
her reason for doing soI doubt if she could 
have explained it. Once her eyes had en- 
countered those of Fitz fixed upon her with 
such a peculiar expression that she had 
hastily looked another way. What had she 
seen there? That was a question she could 
not answer satisfactorily even to herself, 


CHAPTER III. 

Taen it is really true, Miss Bramar, that you 
are leaving us to-morrow?” 

The speaker was Fitz Leigh. They were 
standing together beneath the honeysackled 
verandah. Mrs. Laigh was lying down with a 
sick headache, and Kitty had gone to take her 





up acup of tea. So it chanced to be one of 
those rare occasions when these two were alone. 
It was about a week after the boat-race. Fitz 
Leigh, looking very pale and worn, carried one 
arm in a sling. 

“ Yes,” Clarice said, without looking up, and 
going on with her work of inducing some g 
tendrils of the honeysuckle to twine in and out 
of the wooden lattice. “I am going home at 
last. Itis about time, too, I think, before I 
quite wear out my welcome. What a relief my 
absence will be to you, Mr. Leigh?”—with a 
saucy side glance at him. 

‘* Indeed, you are mistaken. We shall all 
miss you very much I am sure. Doyou know,” 
with unusual earnestness, ‘‘I shall feel quite 
at sea without my monitress!” 

* 'My v w friends, 
s) wie rndipret dy cot 
To make us what we are !’”’ 
laughed Clarice lightly, though a faint rose-tint 
dyed her cheeks, ‘‘ Then we are to part friends 
after all?” 

“If you will it so,” he said, quietly. 

There was a little pause after that, which 
threatened to grow awkward, until Clarice came 
a little closer. 

“Mr. Leigh,” she said, in a low voice, 
“should you think me-very impertinent if I 
asked you a question?” 

“Let me hear what it is first, and then I 
will decide,’ smiling; and Clarice thcught he 
had never looked so handsome as at that mo- 
ment. 

“You never told me how you came to—to in- 
jure this,” she said, lightly touching his arm. 

‘* Tt was not necessary,”’ he replied, with jast 
a shade of embarrassment in his tone, 

‘But that is the question I wanted to ask 
you, How did it occur? I should like to know 
so much. Was it at—the boat-race?’’ 

‘*What makes you think that?” he said, 
answering her question by another. 

But she was not thus to be put off. 

“T am right, then, in my surmises,” she 
cried, excitedly. “It was you who stopped 
those restive horses, Oh, Mr. Leigh! only to 


think that we all owe our lives to you—and you | 


never said a word about it!”’ 

“Why shouldI?” relapsing into his usual 
cynical mood. ‘“ Anyon3 could have done the 
same thing. 

“Only they did not,” Clarice rejoined. “ Be- 
sides, you risked your life. You might so easily 
have been killed yourself; indeed, as it was, 
you see you did not escape uninjured.”’ 

‘‘ A mere sprain—not much to make a fuss 
about,” indifferently. 

“T, at any rate, shall always feel deeply 
grateful to you; and the others——” 

“You will oblige me greatly,” Fitz inter- 
rupted, “‘ by saying nothing of what you know 
of this matter. I have no desire to be lionised, 
and—TI only did it for—your sake.” 

“ Mine! ”’ in great surprise. 

‘“Yes. I may as well tell you now, though 
I had no intention of doing so five minutes 
ago. I saw your danger—I never thought of 
the others; and I would have braved even 
death to save you—aye, though I knew I was 
but placing you in the arms of a successful 
rival. Yes, that was a bitter thought. Well, 
well, Ihave been a fool! Of course, as I have 
argued with myself a thousand times, you 
always showed me very plainly how much you 
disliked me. He will be ae fellow who 
has won you, and I’ve no doubt he will make 
“you happy—happier than I could ever have 
done even if——”’ 

‘“‘How much longer are you two going to 
remain out there star-gazing?’’ Kitty’s voice 
broke in. ‘ Come, Clarice, the tea is growing 
quite cold.” 

“T wonder you can allow your thoughts to 
dwell on anything so material and common- 
place as tea on such a lovely evening as this,” 
Clarice said, gaily, as she Ay - inside the 
room and joined her friend, though she took 
good care to keep away from the light, which 
might have betrayed her tell-tale blushes. 

“T am not one of the sentimental kind,” 
Kitty declared ; ‘‘and I never knew you before 








to develop a taste in that direction. Why, 
where is Fitz—I thought he was with you?” 
unsuspiciously. 

“I saw himin the garden just now,” Clarice 
answered, coolly; the fact being that he had 
marched off quickly on Kitty’s abrupt entrance, 
mutterirg a naughty word. 

“Tt was very ungallant of him to leave you 
like that,” ee fh age indignantly. ‘* But 
then,” apologe y, “you must forgive him, 
Clarice, for you know I have told you often 
enough—and you must have discovered it 
yourself by this time—that he is not a lady’s 
man. I am afraid he has not done much to 
make your visit an agreeable one.” 

“On the contrary,” ye geen Clarice, ‘he 
bas been a great element of success. I assure 

ou that I have derived immense enjoyment 
rom his society. He is original, at any ra‘e, 
and that is more than can be said of every 
man one meets. I assure you, Kitty, I have 
derived immense diversion from the study of 
your brother's character in all its phases.”’ 

And then she went off into a merry peal of 
silvery laughter—laughter which nearly ended 
in tears, the girl’s nerves were so unstrung. 

Fitz never put in an reoeene again that 
night, and Kitty marvelled exceedingly as to 
the cause of his absence. 

“ So very strange of him,” she grumbled. ‘I 
think he might have shown some civility the 
last evening of your stay at Brixton, Clarice.” 

The latter, however, did not feel inclined to 
join in her friend’s lament; indeed, she felt 
relieved that Fitz had elected to keep away. 
Their meeting must have been, to fray the 
least of it, awkward and constrained, and 
Clarice was thankful to be spared the ordeal of 
talking commonplaces when her heart was 
beating and her pulses were throbbing, so that 
she had difficulty to keep her attention to the 
subject under discussion, Pleading fatigue, 
and the long journey in store for her on the 
morrow she retired early ; and once in her own 
room gave herself up to a long reverie. 

The air was oppressive to her in her heated 
imagination, and she threw open the window ; 
and, leaning out, enjoyed to the full the sweet 
scents of the evening as they came borne to 
to her from the garden below. 

She could hardly analyse her own feelings, 
considerably ‘“‘ mixed ” as they were. 

Did she really care for this gloomy hbypo- 
chondriac, who had treated her all along witb 
bare tolerance, amounting sometimes almost 


And was it ible that he—ah! what a pity 
Kitty had arrived so inopportunely ! 

What had he been going to say ? 

“Even if—” oh, why was the sentence left 
incomplete that might have meant so much to 


her! 

Well, what did it matter after all? If he 
really cared for her he would tell her so. It 
would only make a few hours’ difference, or 
perhaps he would write to her when she 
reached home. 

And then for the first time she remembered 
that he had spoken of a rival! Who could he 
mean ? 

Well, well! it was no use puzzling her head 
over that. And so Clarice very sensibly closed 
the window, and ten minutes later had fallen 
into a sweet and dreamless slumber. 


| to contempt ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Bor surely, mother, it cannot be as bad as 
allthat. There must be some mistake.” 

“My dear, that was the very word your 
father used—‘ ruined ’—and I don’t think it is 
one as to the meaning of which there can be 
much doubt.’’ 

“In a general way, no,” Bee admitted, re- 
luctantly. “It has a hideous sound; but 


“re —" ” 

“T don’t like to destroy your hope, Bee,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Bramar; “but, my dear girls, 
it is useless to endeavour to shut our eyes to 
unpleasant facts, and you may as wel look 
them bravely in the face at once. It must k 
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done sooner or later. Everything is gone— 
swept away, asit were, by a mighty hurricane.” 

“ Everything!’’ It was Clarice whose voice 
broke in for the first time. ‘‘ Not the—the 
furniture, mother?” 

+‘ Everything!” repeated Mrs. Bramar, as if 
she took a melancholy satisfaction in explain- 
ing the worst. ‘‘ Horses, carriages, plate, linen 
—the very chairs we are sitting on—are not 
our own now, it would seem.” 

She spoke in a matter-of-fact way, glancing 
round the room as if to take an inventory of 
the thi to which she had no longer any 
claim. er manner might have deceived a 
stranger; it was so cold, unmoved, almost un- 
feeling. But her daughters, looking at the pale, 
resolute face, knew quite well that this was the 
calm of despair, and it was more terrible, ah! 
far more terrible, to witness than the most 
bitter od of grief would have been. 

“ Oh, I capnot, cannot believe it!’ cried 
Bee, passionately, rocking herself to and fro; 
“it seems too terrible to be trae.” 

But Clarice came and knelt by her mother’s 
side ; and, taking the pretty, worn hand,in her 
own pressed it to her lips in mute sympathy, 
Under her gentle caress Mrs. Bramar’s reserve 
threatened to give way. She had borne the 
tiding’s of her husband’s ruin bravely; her 
voice had not once quivered whilst she had 
imparted the bitter truth to her children ; but 
now—now that Clarice’s clinging touch thrilled 
through her the tears began to gather slowly 
in her eyes, 

“Oh, my darlings,” she cried, suddenly, with 
a burst of bitter angaish, ‘‘I would not have 
cared for myself. I would have borne all the 
shame and disgrace and poverty willingly— 
ah! so willingly—if only you might have been 
spared.”’ ‘ 

“ We know that, mother dearest, but do not 
think of us. We are young and strong, and 
can work for a living.” 

But, despite her brave words, Clarice’s heart 
sank to zero. It was all very fine, but what 
could they do, she and pretty spoilt Bee, who 
hated exertion of all kind, and who pricked 
her fingers if she attempted even to sew on a 
string or button ? 

“Ah! if it had only have been a few years 
later both of you might have beenmarried. But 
now—who will take pity on a bankrupt’s 
daughters?” Mrs. Bramar sighed drearily. 

‘‘At any rate, we have done nothing that 
people should shun our society,” Bee broke in, 
with some pride and spirit. ‘“ Andif papa has 
been unfortunate, surely he is deserving of 
more commiseration than condemnation?” 

“Ah!” sighed her mother, ‘‘the world is 
very cruel and uncharitable, Poverty is in 
itself a sin in the eyes of society.” 

“But, mother, you haven’t told us yet how 
father came to lose all his money ?” put in prac- 
tical Clarice, 

“I don’t quite understand that myself, my 
dear. He has been indulging in some foolish 
speculations, I believe. remember he told 
me some time ago that owing to the bad seasons 
he had lost a great deal of money, but he hoped 
to recover himself by a successful coup de main. 
; little imagined then what he was thinking of 

oing.”” 

“And we shall be obliged to leave the 
Hollies? ” questioned Bee, despairingly. 

“Yes; there will be nothing left but my 
settlement. Luckily your father’s creditors 
cannot touch that. Everything else is swal- 
lowed up, A paltry two hundred pounds a- 
year! That is what we shall have to live upon 
in the futare.” 

“Ob! then it is not sheer ruin after all,” in- 
ter posed Clarice, in a more cheerful tone, 

‘I do not know how it could be much worse,” 
Mrs. Bramar, groaned. ‘ What is it, Sims?” 
EN as a lad in livery entered the 


“Tf you please, madam, a gentleman wishes 
to see you. I have shown him into the draw- 
ing-room,” 

“ Did he not give you his name?” queried 
the lady, in accents of surprise. 


‘singly in her great surprise, and not even then 





“ No, madam. He said, when I asked him 
for his card, that it was not necessary.” 

“ You are sure it was not Mr. Bramar whom 
he asked to see?’ 

* Quite sure, madam,” 

“It is strange,” Mrs. Bramar remarked, as 
the lad withdrew. ‘‘ Surely it cannot be any- 
one whom the news of our impending ruin has 
brought to condole with us.” 

“ More likely to be a creditor, mother dear,” 
Bee said, with a bitter laugh.” 

“A creditor!’”’ Mrs. Bramar paused with 
the door-handle in her hand, and an expression 
of horror in her face which would have been 
ludicrous at any other time. “‘ I would as soon 
face a—a tiger ! ” 

‘*Oh, no, mother dearest, it is not so bad as 
that,” Clarice said, smiling encouragingly. 
“Shall I go and ascertain who this formid- 
able visitor is?” she added, noticing how 
Mrs. Bramar was trembling frcm sheer ner- 
vousness. 

‘*No, no, my dear,’ she answered, with 
something of her usual composure. “I was 
only startled for a moment. Bee is so—so 
impetuous.” 

And then she went off, afraid that her 
courage would all ooze away again if she 
gave herself further time for thought. 

But whatever her fears had been they were 
exceeded by her surprise when, as she entered 
the drawing-room, a little insignificant, wizen- 
faced old man ig we the depths ef an 
arm-chair which fairly concealed his 
small person. . 

‘‘My dear madam, delighted I’m ou” I 
mean how sorry I am to hear—er—the news, 
but—er—one man’s loss is another man’s gain, 
you know—and—er—so I ventured to call on 
you.” 

Mrs. Bramar hardly saw the force of her 
visitor’s remarks, but she called a faint smile 
up to her wan cheeks as she held out her hand. 

‘*We are honoured by your visit, Lord 
Haughton, especially at such at time; it is 





doubly kind.” 

“Yes, yes, but you see I—er—am not 
altogether disinterested in—er—my motives,” 

‘ Indeed !”” 

It was all Mrs. Bramar could say, for rack | 
her brains as she would no suspicion of the | 
truth had dawned upon her, and she was at a | 

erfect loss to imagine the reason that could 
influence the aristocratic and exclusive noble- 
man to call at the Hollies for only the second 
time in his life, when the fortunes of the 
Bramars were in the descendant. 

* Yes,” continued his lordship, ‘‘ I—er—have 
a favour to ask. Some people in my position 
would say I was about to confer one rather— 
but I don’t say that, madam—er—lI hope I am 
too—er—modest, You are doubtless a woman 
of the world, Mrs, Bramar, and I need not 
waste words with you, Tocome straight to the 
point, then, I want you to give me one of your |; 
daughters.” 

“ Give—you—one—of— my—daughters!” re- 
peated Mrs. Bramar, dropping the words out 


taking in the fall meaning of the words. 

** Yes; it will be a fair exchange—my posi- 
tion and wealth for your daughter's youth and 
beauty. Perbaps I am rather—er—old for 
Miss Clarice” (and he had the grace to blash 
as he said it), ‘‘but she can’t expect every- 
thing ; and 1 thought that—er—now that you 
had come to grief—er—I mean—I beg your 
pardon — since this misfortune has over- 
whelmed your husband, you might be glad to 
get one of the girls settled.” 

«« [—I—you are conferring a great honour on 
us, I am sore, my lord,” stammered Mrs. Bra- 
mar, in some confusion and dismay. ‘“ But 
Mr, Bramar ——” 

“I have seen him, and gained his consent,’ 
interrupted Lord Haughton, quickly, ‘“I 
need scarcely say how much he—indeed, all of 
you—will gain by such an alliance.” 

“ But Clarice! I am afraid she will object,” 
declared the lady, forgetting her manners and 


| be permitted to see 





the advantages which had been delicately 
hinted at as to be gained by such a union. 


A frown puckered the brow of the old roué. 

‘My dear madam, in my world young ladies 
are not allowed to question the parental autho- 
rity,” he said, coldly. ‘If I gain your con- 
sent and co-operation I will do my own wooing, 
and I have little fear of the result.” 

Mrs. Bramar was sorely distressed. Inwardly 
she shuddered at the bare thought of sacri- 
ficing gay, laughing, innocent Clarice to this 
worn-out dissipated roué, titled though he were ; 
but, on the other hand, if her husband had 
already given the scheme his sanction it 
would be useless for her to withhold her own, 
and, after all, the position would be a splendid 
one, as Lady Haughton Clarice would be a 
queen of fashion and society. And, besides, had 
she not herself just been bemoaning that, as 
the daughters of a bankrupt, her girls would 
have no chance in the matrimonial market? 

One thing she was glad toremember Clarice 
had at least no entanglement, not even a 
lover, unless her cousin—whose boyish ad- 
miration of her dated from the time when she 
wore pinafores—could be considered one—and 
the girl had alternately snubbed and petted 
him. Her heart was evidently free ; then why 
should she not accept the splendid position 
offered her, and become one of the first mag- 
nates in the county? Why should she refuse 
the goods the gods provided, especially when 
by accepting the earl. she could do so much 
for her family? If only this lordly suitor had 
been half a century younger! If only—but 
then, of course, as he himself had wisely re- 
marked, one could not expect to have every- 


thing. 

All this flashed through Mrs. Bramar's mind 
in the few minutes she sat there with Lord 
Houghton opposite, keenly watching the ex- 
pression on the face of his hostess, 

‘* Well,” he said, and she started at the 
sound of his voice, ‘“‘ which has it, pros or 
cons?” 

She had decided, and answered at once. 

‘“* As far as I am concerned, my lord, I shall 
do all in my power to further your views.” 

He rose then with a smile of triumph on his 
thin, sinister lips. 

‘I need hardly express my thanks to you,” 
he said. ‘“ You are assured that I shall know 
how to prove my gratitude in the future. I 
will not detain you longer now; but if I may 

Miss Bramar before I 
leave I should be glad.” 

“ Certainly, but Iam afraid—it is so sudden. 
She is quite unprepared, you must remem- 
ber——” hesitated Mrs. Bramar. ~ 

‘€ Still I should like to see her.” 

There was no mistaking the tone that 
sounded more like one of command than a 
request. 

With a somewhat heightened colour and a 
bow which was unconsciously haughty Mrs. 
Bramar left the room to go in quest of her 
daughter. She found Clarice still sitting 
where she had left her, her hands clasped idly 
on her knees, her eyes with a far-away look 
gazing out into space. Bee was not there, and 
Mrs. Bramar breathed a sigh of relief. 

As her mother approached her Clarice turned 
round, & half sad, wholly sweet smile lingering 
on her lips, called there, perchance, by some 
happy memory—the last smile that was seen 
on those perfect features for many a long and 
weary day. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was a difficult task that Mrs. Bramar set 
herself when she undertook to send Clarice to 
Lord Haughton. The girl was naturally greatly 
surprised when her mother told her that the 
earl desired an interview with her; but with 
quick intuition she half guessed his reasons, 
and showed such a strong repugnance for him, 
carrying her little head more hanughtily than 
ever as she rose from her seat with a quiet 
determination in her manner that considerably 
alarmed her mother. 

“Stop, Clarice,” she said, faintly. ‘Do 
nothing rash, I implore you. So much de- 
pends on you; indeed, I may say all depends 
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on.you, Take time-to consider; above all; do 
not offénd Lord Houghton.” 

“But why should I’ care whether’ T' do or 
not?” cried Clarice, confémptuously. ‘Of 
course, I do not know yet'what he has to say 
to me; but if‘it-is, as. T suspect, and as you 
imply, the sooner he Has been taught:the folly 
aud presumption of his conductthe better.” 

“But, my dear, you do not* undérstand,” 
Mrs, Bramar protested fesbly. ‘From some- 
thing your father let fall; and“the earl has 
confirmed, I imagine we are undsr heavy o»- 
ligations to him—in fact, are totally-in his 
power.” 

“The mean wretch!” cried the girl, with 
flashing eyes; “and ‘so he would take advan: 
tage of our position and poverty ta—— 
Mother”—suddeuly pausing in her fiery out 
barst, and; coming across ths room, she Knelt 
at her feet—*mother, do you really~ wish 
it?” 

‘Oh, my déar, my dear, I don’t know what 
I wish!” sobbed’ Mys. Bramar, hysterically. 
“ But I thoughit—yon care for no onevelse, you 
know, Clarice—and perhaps the pdsitide and 
title, my dear, and—and the knowlsdge that 
you had saved us all‘from rain: might—might 
inflneucs you, Clarice. Itis not so muoh for 
your father and T'that I ask this, bat for Bte’s 
sake—p>or little Bae, who——” 

‘There, thsre, mother, you need’!say no 
more,” Clarice said in a cold; calm voice, whith 
her mother hardly recognized” as hers, and 
rising slowly from her knoslity position. “It 
shall bs as you wish.” 

“ Bat, my daar, not, if——” 

“Nay,” intercupted’ Olarice,. wearily, ‘we 
will argue the pointno more: Aid, besitles, Tf 
is hardly polita to, kesy my fitare lord’and 
master in suspense so, long.’ 

She ended ‘with a little mickine langh that 
grated strangely: om her mother’s ears, and 
then she almost ran out of the room to mset 
—her doom, 

Of that interview with the’ carl, who hal 

seemed an old, old man to Claricesvhen she was 
a tiny little mité in piuafores, the girl never 
afterwards. thought even without a shtdder, 
and to no human-beirig did’she ever breathe a 
word of what had ‘happencd: Bat when ‘she 
returned ‘to the ‘morning-room after! she had 
dismitsed’Her lordly laver, Mrs. Bramar cried 
ouf at’sight of ‘her white drawn face No 
sculptured marbla could ‘have bsen more im- 
moved or cid: , 
_ “Well, mother,” sho said/ tirowing, herself 
into a chair, and’ there was; an unhatural 
glitter in her, once’ liughing eyes, “we are 
saved, Behold the future Cdnntess of Hiuvh- 
fon, Will*you not congratulate ms, déar?”’ 
she alded, in softer tones, 

Bat Mrs. Bramarcould only-wesp, 

“Why do you cry, mother ?” Clarice’ went 
on, in the same recklass manner. “ Did' you 
not yourself hint that the title and’‘position 
were worth securing?’ And’ as forthe eacnm: 

rance that goss with ‘them; if'is hardly worth 
a thought. It*is' true I’ shall. be tied’all' my 
life to a smuffy, old, wizened speciten-of ‘the 
genus homo, but- what mattera?’ It’ is the first 
step that- costs, a3 our witty neighbours: the 
French'say: Afterthtt.all will" be easy-” 

“Oh, Clarics, Clari¢s, you will’ break: my 
heart,” sobbed” Mrs: Bfamar. 

‘More likely my own,” Clarice murnrured; 
aside; but aloud she answered, “No, no, 
mother, it will not.; Cheer up, all will be well 
by-and-by. And now dear little Bee will be 
able to enjoy all her olf laxaries: Oh) yes, if 
I had*had any hesitation it. would ‘haze been 
banished for Bae’s sake’ 

“ For Bus's sake!” 

And that, was what‘shs kept rapeating: to 
herself ‘over and’ ‘over again’ as with clasped 
hands and weary pain-stricken eyewshs paced 
backwards and forwards. in the prettily- 
decorated beftoom which . thé sisters had 
shared from their infancy, and‘where she had 
crept away now. to do battlé with her-misery: 

Oaly tlie thought of that déarly-loved’ sister, 
whose fatare would be secared by her* self 
sacrifice, Herved her to bear this'great trouble, 





to which the loss of all worldly -goods would 
have beens trifls to- her. 

And ‘in’ the gloaming- Bee found *her quiet 
nov, having worn herself oub with‘excitement 
and grief, but with a wan: pale facs, sittimg by 
the opsn window and rocking herself gently to 
and fro. 

“Oh! Clarice, Clarice! ” ths younger sister 
cried, breaking in upon her’sadreverie: ‘‘Is 
it trae what mother has: been: telling mre; that 
Lord Houghton has: b2en- here,‘and that you 
hayes ac him?” 

“Quite trae; Bée darling,” Olarice answered: 
calmly. ‘‘ What do you think‘of my clicice of 
a husband?” 

‘“‘T—I don’t know,’’ hesitated* Bsey ‘“Hie's 
not qnite the man I should have imagined you 
weet marry’; for; of coarse, as*I said’to 
mother,” ‘she continued ‘with’ délitious frank- 
ness, “it-would: bs impossible for you" to care 
for that old fogey; but then he’s-very, very 
rich, I’ye heard, and yon will be able*to-have 
everything you want—horsesand carriages'and 
diamonds, ang be my lady into the-bargain: 
Oh! Clarice; won't that‘ be~ delightiat!’ ‘ My 
sister, the Countess of Houghton,’ sounds grand, 
does if not?” 

“ Then. the matcli msets. with your ap- 
proval ?” and surely it-was well'Bse could'not 
see the expression of“her~ sister's face in the 
growing darkness, 

‘* How; oddly you speak, Clarice 1" Bee-satd; 
in a pazzte? tone: “Ose would’ think that 
you already regretted your decision ; and'to be 
sie refisetively, ‘‘ Lord Houghton: is not's 
very nica man to look’at, thoagk I don’t think 
I Kave-ever spoken to ‘him, and itis a-pity he 
is so old; un to be sure -hedoes not live 
long.” 

“Tt is 
chilly,’*C 
denly. 

The thought that’ Lord ‘Hughton’sspeedy 
demise might'release her~from- a-Heavy yoke 
had oecurred to hsr-own' mind) but’ put: into 
words by her _youngor sister, it had ag un- 
pleasant sound ; and ‘she hastened to‘change 
the subject of conversation:  ‘Tf‘mustsurely 
be nearly dinner-time,” she added.- * 

“ Father is notgoing to dite at home to-day,” 
rejoined Bee,in a satisfied tone; that indicated 
that the loss of* Mr. Bramar’s: society: at the 
festive board was not lamented ‘by his-younger 
daughter; ‘“so mother has ordered high: tea. 
It’s so muvh more: sociable, and I don’t think 
any of us can havemuch appetite. Wht with 
tha shock of ‘mother’s’ revelation; and then 
this-last piece of news, I declare-P feel quite 
knocked up; and I'shan’t‘feel at all‘sorry wien 
it’s bed-time.”’ 

“ Norshall I,” declared _Olarice: 

Yét when she at length sought her couch; 
worn out with ths events and auxieties of the 
dity, she was tossing about restlessty from sids 
to side, long after Bee’s gentle: breathing 
showed that she had sunk to repose; vainly 
endeavouring to lay the ghost‘ot au old’ love—a 
ghost that had been:called’ forth: by a-careless 
remark of Bee's: 

“ After all, Olarice,” she had observed) com- 
placently, as she laid ‘her golden head:on the 
pillow, “I would quite as soon marry the-old 
earl as I would that morose.féllow Fitz Leigh 
—young as he is, and: some-people say good- 
lookiiz—though I never could’ see» it: He 
would makea tartar ofa husband} and no 
mistake, I know-J should be:afraid of him!” 


setting dark and has turned quite 
Iariot said, shivering, and rising sad- 


_ 


CHAPTER: Viz. 

Tite marriage~of' Lord’ Haugliton: to Miss 
Clarice Bramar*was a great event in | the 
county, and'there-were found’ many to envy 
the young bride her elderly ~bridégreom—or; 
to more-correetly; the: splendid’ position 
and future: prospects: which’ sueh ) an: union 
sscured, notwithstanding the many dark stories 
connected withthe earl: Whetherthese were 
true or not it-was certath that lie-had rarely 
lived at Craigg Court; and‘when he-did honour 
his- ancestral home by“his :presence-it-was to 
fill the-place with’ boomvompations;who 


‘ane 





their’ mornings: in: trackittg: down ‘the deer in 
the great forests which surrounded the Court, 
shoxting’ partridges; or’ indulging’ in\ other 
sports; whilst their-evenings» were’ passed: in 
debauchery and wild orgies, 

The-earl had been:an:only son, and had sac- 
ceedeit to the estates: but late-in life, se that it 
was well that in: his. reekless youth he had 
been unable to squander the vast patrimony 
which was eventually his: For sixtynine 
years he had besa: a-cslibate, to the surprise 
and chagrin:of many a:fair lady a. 
tised her wiles upon ‘him, with thefondihope 
of one-day” reigning: as maistress-.of Craigg 
Court. NATO 409) 

Thon there were ugly rumours circulated: as 
to the reasons for the earl’s haart remaining 
impréguable. Some said that he-had:a:wife 
already; living abroad) whonr he had deserted ; 
others, that ‘his entanglements! were’ 50 
numerous it-would be diffivalt to break: them ; 
again, that no ledy of position: would trust him 
with her daughter’sshappinessy. . - : 
on —e ina winguaiet wre cpinkens * 

the lady is as ii was 
one of those: who had angled most skilfully, 
but a unsuvcesstully; for'the: nobleman’s 
hand: 

It was a fact; however; that none of the:fair 
sex ever came to'the Gourt; for bold-as these 
matchmakers’ were: not’ one- had: beem: found 
bold enoagh to-beardthe grim liom in his den. 
So it may be- imagined no little stir was-csased 
when it became public news that the ditherto 
invulnerable earl had stecumbed: to the 
charms of pretty Clarice: Bramar—a mereno- 
ies MR eee te youth and beauty, 
only -a:country ‘sq anghter. 

Dew the Beau ava had held their’ own thus 
far, for Celia Clifford wae the nidc@of a 
baronet ‘when Bitlis >Bramar-had wooed’ and 
won her, Stillthere: was: a-wide. breach: be- 
tween the not over rich.landowner ‘aad the 
upper crust. of’ society; and envious and. spite- 
ful tongues-wagged’ freely: f 

Of course na one hesitated’ to say that pretty 
Clarice: had’ sold herself’ ‘for money, &c., for- 
getting that they ttremselves: only coveted the 
chance to, do the same,.thing., Others declared 
thie old’earl was in his dotage; aud, had’ fallen 
‘victim to a designing, girl; but with 
all their surmises they never guessed’ that the 
marriage had been arranged to avert d- 
ing rain from the Btamars. Word ‘Haughton 
had*béeen true to‘his word. Clarice’s marriage 
had been of signal serviee to Mr. Bramar, and 
none ever guessed the-evil he had escapad. 

And. now the wedding-day had arrived, and 
Clarica.was being; arrayed for the. ceramony— 
sacrifice she. called it, bittorly, in. her own 
mind. To have. seen-the girl’s. calm: face and 
manner none-wonld have guessed at. the cruel 
saffering she was enduring. 

“ Oh, you, look. lovely—perfectly, lovely, 
Clarice !” Bee declared. ecstati a9 haying 
pat.the last finishing touches to »siater’s 
toilctia she stepped back. to gain a_better view 
of the;tout ensemble. “ Yes;.there is no mistake 
about it, you were-born to bea. countess.!.” 

Clarice; shivered ; it was.not a; fate that she 
had at all desired. 

‘: | am sure the old: earlrwill.go into raptures 
when he; sees .you,.’ rm a Bee; volubly, 
not noticing how the pain deepened in. he: 
sister’s eyes. “I begin to think myself that, 
after all; ha will! have the-bestof the bargain. 
I'am sure it cannot ‘be often,that an old man, 
even an earl, secures such ‘lovely, bride.” 

‘“You are déveloping quite » new réle for 
fare eee Clarice. said,., to. _— 

ightly, an succeeding very. Gx 
whea..haye you : discovered: that; you had. a 
‘lovely’ siater.)’ a 

‘* Since you have been. elected a countess, 
laughed Bee. ; 

“Bat really, Clarice, there is a great deal 
more truth in the ssying that: ‘fine’ féathers 
nrske fine birds’ tian ‘one woutld'credit.’ 
sure no one would recognize you in thatcreamy 
satim-as thé same givl whe used toweara dyed 
brown merino,’ *!""* ¥ 
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“ Probably nat,” Clarice sighed. ‘‘ I don’t 
feel like the same girloat all.”’ 

“I should think not,” rejoined Bee, briskly. 
‘Plain Miss Bramar and the Countess of 
Hanghton are tworvery distinct’ people. In- 
deed, I am. fast losing: my own individuality ; 
some-of yo is, re ons mey I sup: 
pose,” she: added, gaily: “\Ah,. what: is:it; 
Jane?” ag the, hongemaid, wearing..a. very: 
smart new dresa and. coquettish cap; appeared 
in the doorway. 

‘Tt you pleases miss, the carriageis waiting 
for my lady.” 

The last two, words were spokan:in aitone of 
awe 

“ What« hurry everyone: seems: to: he! in: to, 
do away withmy.oldidentity,’’ Clarice thought, 
sadly. ‘ Why; mey I:not enjoy the: lastifew 
hours of my»ginlish. freedom. without: being: 
reminded: constantly of: the. chains: which: are: 
so soon.40 enthrakme??’ 

Thea she. went down. the narrow: staircase, 
at tha-foot,of whichiher father was-waiting. 

“We shallibe Jate,’’ he.said, hurriedly, ashe 
handed his daughter into the carriage; and the, 
next minute they. were. being: whirled: off. to, 


the charch ag fastas four high:stepping, greys:| 


could take them. 

Of the two, ym ond enough, ther bride- 
groom was by.far Moore nervous. as: the 
ceremony, proceeded... More, than once he: 
glanced suxreptitiously;round the church as if: 
he fcared, an.interruptien; his voice.was. tre 
mulous,;,a% he repeated: the words, after: the: 
clergyman, and.his knees shook as with: the: 


palsys 

As foxiOlarice she was.calm, cold, and.col- 
—s Clearly the rommonses fell from, mane 
pale lips, mever: am eyelid qnivered; the han 
was fiom, though. deathly,chill, that she:helid, 
out for the, bridegroom, to plage ithe golden: 
circley.on thab made her, his.. But. peeple. 
noticed, 4e0; that her‘ cheeks were: like: squlp-. 
tured marble, as white»and: as. immavable.: 
There was no. varying blush, upon.the lovely 
face, ne sly upward glance,to,. meet har: lords,, 
no sigas of happiness dimpling,ber-mouth, or» 
flasheof light.in her down-dropt eyes. 

“Sheds as self-possessed as though’ she-were: 
born:a princess,’ whispered. the: great:brewer’s: 
wife admiringly to afriend. ‘ She don't seem! 
a bit overcome by: the dignity of her:new 
positions” 

“IT must say she’ behaves: splendidly,” ad- 
miitel the. Dowager Marchioness of Stonyland, 
“ Sha: ds acborm countess,” unconsciously re- 
iterating: Bee’s expressed opinion. 

“ Sheis quite» worthy» of’tive: old earl,” de. 
clared the Honourable Mirs.: Vesey, whos hadi 
x0 daaghters:to geb married, andcconseq uently 
could affordté be-chanitable: 

my pe meee ees Be admit, but — 
and as lifeless,” ‘rejdined her companion, Mrs: 
Ray, who was~ a colonel’s ' widow; andthe 
mother. of\three boney' passée spinsters, and: 
who had Hawked’ her wares from towa to-the 
country, from the country to ths-sea,side; from: 
the saa-sidé-to ‘the Continent‘ for fifteen: suc- 
cessive seagong without having-arrived: at any 
practical result, for-the three: Misses Ray still 
“hung fire,” as: the officers in~ theirfather's 
regiment were‘wont to desoribe their failureto 
secure hasbands. 

‘* Poorthing! she don’t look very h , and 
no wondér,. rg fp pcg old ‘enough to be- 
bes grandfather,’ the,.good: sexton’s wife, 
pityingly. 

" eg such a. wicked old fellow, , earl 
though he he, I’ve heard,” added: neighboar. 

“ Ab! and that's trae enough,” put in a third 
gossip, “ Did ye never hear the story of-—” 

‘* Hush, here they comel’’ 

aa eo last ora es standing in the 
porch, just, t the,, wedding, panty 
emerged... from, the. vestey,, whither,, daring 
these criticisms on, the. part of the spectaters; 
they had adjourned to sign the register. _ 

Was it fancy.that.the,uneasy, look had. left 

h m’s face and, was. replaced. by. an 
ait, of. elation,,. and, tha, the. ’ ee Fe 
little as he drew her. arm through hia.and 
her down the aisle? ; 


ti 





Onutside: a. large: crowd had gathered, for if 
the oldearl. was not popnlar they were 
cupious; and vhis: beautiful wife was .well-be- 
loved by the inhabitants of the country town. 
where she. had been: born and passed all her 
uneventful life among: them: So the: cheers 
were hearty and sincere-that.greeted their ap- 
pearance, and for the first time-that day the 
glimmer of a.smile ed: Clarice’s lips as. she 
bowed. her acknowledgments.. 

The: wedding . guests: themselves; were: but 
fews—a..cousinof'the earl’s, tha:Hon. 

Saville, who had acted as best man, andi: the 
rector and:his son, acyoung naval officer home 
omsick leave, 

Bee had been:chief and:only bridesmaid, for, 
to her astonishment, when: she. had: f 
that Clarice’s old-friend andischoolfellow , Kitty 
Leigh, should: share: her: honour: and duties, 
Claxice Had vehemently: refused, to: listen: to 
such & proposition. : 

It must be owned, that the breakfast wasia: 

ibtle-flak, 


The. speeches: were: hardly propiticus, for 
somehow: everyone: felt . the: incongruity: be- 
tween the» youthful bride) and. the elderly 

ri Maye and: Dacember.did not: ap- 
pear to harmonise: 

The earl himself; now tia he had seoured 
his prize; seemed. anxious to get. away, whilst 
Clarice was distraite, and altogether unlike 
her<elf; ‘ 

Just for afew minutes, whilst Claxice wade 
changing her bridal robes for a-trayelling dress, 
the sisters: were once more alone. 

Then Clavice’s unnatural calm) gave: way, 
and: she. sarprised and greatly distressed Bee 
by’ breaking: into ‘a. sudden: fit, of hysterical 


wie ts nothing: Dox nol: say: & word to 
father or-mother ‘about: it, Bee,” she begged, 
endeavouring toregain herscomposnre.. ‘* 1— 
ILit is the excitement, I suppose, and—and 
leaving:you' all. Oh,-Bee; my darling, I 
you at least. will be:happy. If I only were 
sure of that I'should'be:more content.” 

“You need! not os afvaid' for 5: beet oa 
dear,” whispered Bee, twining her plamp 
white arms: round her sister's: neck, andi hid. 
ing her blushing face:upom hershoulder. ‘‘I 
was-going to telly you; Charlie Graham, has 
asked me to omasry~him,.today; and. I haye 
saids' Yes,’ 7 , 

“ Then-you: love him?” Clarice. qnestioned,, 
raising) her sweet -shy, face, and. scanning.jt, 


anxiously. 

“ ee ee heart,” cried, Bes, fervently ; 
and there was.mno mistaking, the happiness that 
shone in her eyes, the ccntent that layin theix: 
luminous.de 

“Lam —_ very glad, dear, Charlié.is a 
good, fellow,.aud:I am, sure you. will be happy,” 
Clarice,whispered softly, as she.bent and laid, 
her,lips.on Bee's flashed,cheek, — 

But..a:fewr miantes later, as.slie passed; out, 
of. her cele 2 Pa her heart was cry+ 
i ont, assionate } Pood 

a aid it for Bee’s.sake; and now tiere 

would have. been. no need of “my sacrifice. 

She will be happy, dear; little Bee, whilst 
” 

. A bitter sah rose.to hbr throat: Traly her 

sacnifice had been.in vain. _ 

Ahi if Bee: had, only known, a few hours’ 
sooner; if Charlie Graham had- but’ have 
spoken yesterday; if Clarice herself Had” only: 
haye had the faintest inkling .of the truth ;-if 
she. had. only have guessed at the attachment 
of the rector’s son for bonuy Bee, how different. 
her own future might‘have been ! 


el 


CHAPTHR... VIii.. 
THe at The Cedars were seated around 
the ieeoktsst-table, Kitty was hastity:seans. 
ning, the news in th. Daily Téleyraph before 
Fitz should’ carry it off, as was hie’ custom, 


‘when a suddén exclamation from the former 


made Mrs. Leigh’ nervously: drop: the-sugar- 


ian me,, » How you~ startled me,” 
shé Said, reprovingly. 


[wre was deceiving: 





“TI was so. startled:myself, you. must forgive 
me, mamma,. deat,” rejoined her daughter, 
deprecatingly. ‘Only faney; Clarice: Bramar 

ng married, and us:not to. know: that: she 
was even engagedil”” 

“That is news indeed!’ observed:the elder 
lady, as having recovered from the shock caused 
by her» daughter’s abrupt. exclamation, she 
proceeded with her task of milking and sugar- 
ing the: coffee. “It must have beem a: very 
sudden affair.’’ 

‘*Such a grand match,” pursued Kitty, 
ignoring her mother’s last remark—the Harl 
of: Haughton. I-wonder where shé: met: him, 
and how old he:is, and if-he.is very bandsome 
and rich, Clarice:always used. to say she 
would never marry an ugly.man; whatever his 
other qualifications. might be.” 

Kitty rattled.on, and Mrs..Lee joined her 
daughter in making innumerable conjectures, 
all: of which, if they;had only havesknown it, 
were moresor less. wide.of the mark. 

In the, buzz.otthe-conversation that ensued 
Leigh's silence passed: unremarked:;, ip was, no 
unustal thing fox him to be taecithrn. When, 
however, he anose andisaid, in a.voice strangely. 
unlike his.own,:“ I shall not: bs home-until late 
to:night; do notiwait dinner:for:me,’’ Mrs. 
Leigh glanced athis moody face in surprise. 

‘* Kitty,’ sheisaidy as:the door closed: on his 
retreating figure, ‘‘ did: it: ever occur to: you 
that Fitz was in: love with: Clarice Braman? '” 

‘Never, manama,’ declared, Kitty, opening 
wide her blueeyes im her astonishment. ‘On 
the contrary, I: shouldi:have thought) Fita was 
the very last person tobe smitten with anyone; 
and as for Clarice, you know,;mamma, she 
always laughed at him, and called him adhypo- 
chondriac |,” i 

a Leigh, however; was far from being con- 
vinced, . 

‘“T am sure, nevertheless, that Iam right in 

my conjeetare,’’ she-said:. “Men of: Fitz’s 


hope-| temperament do-not form attachments lightly ; 


bat when they dofall,a vietim.to:a; woman's 
charms: it is generally a serious, affair, No, 
Fitz: id not one who would. lovelightly ; and if 
I am right in my.surmisel fear.it will go hard 
with him,. poor boy.” ’ 

“ And I am certain you are wasting younsym- 
pathies,, mamma,’ Kitty rejoined, lightly. 
‘* Never. were two people: more dissimilar, in: 
tastes amd charactenthan Fitz. and Clarice,” 

Mrsy Leighisighed; butshe did not pursue the 
subject furthez: , f 

Inithe meantime; Fitz was: travelling: city- 
wardsywith: a lowering brow, andi with any- 
thing but pleasant thonghtsforhis companions. 
Whatever doubts he:hadentertained before he 
knew now: the-:truth, that he. loved: Clarice 
Bramavthafirstday:hojsaw her—that.he-had 
worshipped hen inthe: seonet:, recesses of his 
heart:upto the:present mpment,,Alas! Why 
had; he not: spoken, whilst; there» was yeh, % 
chance?’ « Why,:. aby; why!) hadi he, let. the 
golden:opportunitiesslip by all unheeded? 

Ifishe had ‘caredifor him—if/ No,hewas 
sure: she ‘had dene se., Had ‘he not; seen. the 


eyes droop shyly :beneath his glance?) Had he 


not:watehed: the pvarging::bloom,on; her dusky 
cheeks?:, Had: he) not: even. feli| her hand 
tremble: when it had’touched his, and, yet, fool 
that:he had: been, he had remained silent-—had 
let her:believe hina cold and;indifferent—nay, 
WoOras;.&, brute, scoffing-at all, that.was 
noble and: good .and.virtuous in, women, when 
all the time his = asad _ ro — 79 
ulses beating passionately with love for her. 

F itishhe ed caved for him:woaldi ahe ha 
been: able so. soom to: console hexself with 
another? Wouldshe have barteredéresdom and 
happiness, 


were? Couldsit ba possible 
th 2 possi 
ne i $ tanh abienalls 
he:had-beem mistaken? . Had sha been.wor 

i ing? Would she be:werth. regretting ! 


inning 2 
i j butvainly,; Try 
So he tried:ta;cemfort himself ily. 4 


ashe would hecould not bring himself 

Clarice: as these, other women nee oe 
heartily despisedfor maxrying:siaply tor: | 
sion auviideetah,s His/soul, was torn, 
andtossed by conflicting emotions, when henvas 
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attracted by a familiar form and figure crossing 
over from the other side of theway. Some im- 
pulse made him hasten his steps, and jast as 
the stranger's foot rested on the curb-stone he 
was startled by a voice at his elbow. 

“Mr. Ralph Morrison, if I am not mis- 
taken.”’ 

«“ Ah, Mr. Leigh, how are you?” returned 
the other cordially, as he held out his hand. 

Fitz noticed at once how worn and hag- 
gard the young man looked, and mentally eja- 
culated “ another victim!” 

It happened that their ways lay in the same 
direction, Morrison having one or two editors 
to interview in the Strand, and Fitz’s cham- 
bers being situated in the Temple, so they 
walked on together. 

“I suppose you have heard the news of my 
cousin's marriage,”, remarked Ralph, pre- 
sently, 

“ Yes, we saw it in the paper this morning. 
You were at the wedding, 1 presume?” 

“NotI. The whole affair is a perfect mys- 
tery to me, not to say a terrible shock into the 
bargain. I don’t think I made a secret with 
regard to my attachment to Clarice when she 
was visiting you; but I can’t say she gave me 
much encouragement. Still I always meant to 
try my lack again, and I made so sure that 
there was no one else in the field that I thought 
I could afford to wait until I had something 
more tangible to offer her. And lo! the prize 
has been carried off, so to speak, before my 
very eyes without a word of warning. 

“My own case exactly,’’ Fitz thought, but 
aloud he only said, ‘‘ Then you had not heard 
of this engagement?” 

“Not a word; and I must have been kept 
purposely in the dark, for I met my uncle in 
towa only a fortnight ago, and he never men- 


,tioned the subject.” 


“And the fortunate bridegroom, do you 
know him?” Ralph was so absorbed in his 
own grief and chagrin that he never noticed 
the eager interest displayed by the other. 

“T have not the honour of a personal ac- 
quaintance with his lordship,” he said in a 
tone of bitterness, but I have known suffi- 
ciently of him by report not to desire it. He 
is an old roué of the worst type.’’ 

*‘Good Heavens!’ ejaculated Fitz, mo- 
mentarily taken off his guard ; then recovering 
himself quickly, he added, “I should never 
have imagined Miss Bramar would have been 
the kind of girl to make such a match.” 

‘** And I am convinced she has not made it 
of her own free will,” said Ralph firmly. ‘‘I 
have my own suspicions that Clarice has been 
sacrificed for family reasons.” 

_‘*A woman can hardly be forced into a mar- 
riage against her will in these days,” Fitz 
remarked, with something of his old cynicism. 

‘* Not by physical force, perhap;3,” admitted 
Ralph, “ but there is such a thing as'moral per- 
suasion, which is oftentimes the more difficult 
to withstand. At any rate, there has been 
some underhand work, or I should have been 
asked tothe wedding. Take my word for it, it 
was politic to keep me away, for I should have 
been sure to have discovered the truth, and 
might possibly have upset Mr. Bramar’s plans.” 

They had reached the Temple by this time, 
and with another hearty handshake parted. 
Some hidden link of sympathy appeared to 
have drawn them strangely together, though 
it is certain neither gauged the depth of the 
other’s feelings. 

* * * * * 

It had been decided that the “happy pair” 
should pass some months on the Continent be- 
fore settling down at Craigg Court. This 
arrangement was the least distastefal of any 
that could have been made to Clarice, who 
dreaded nothing more than being thrown ex- 
clusively on her husband for society. So long 
as they were constantly travelling about there 
was little fear of this coming to pass. 

_ To say that Clarice was altogether unhappy 
in these early days of her wedded life would 
be untrue. What girl of nineteen, who has been 
reared in a quiet country town, would not en- 
y her first peep into the world beyond? And 





Clarice did enjoy it. The magnificent shops 
on the Boulevards of Paris, the wonders of the 
Palais Royal, the marvellous art-galleries of 
the Louvre, the clear exhilarating air touched 
now by the keenest of the frost, made her for 
the moment almost forget her troubles. And 
then later the beauties of the Rhineland, the 
southern skies of Italy, the picturesque cos- 
tumes of the peasants, the freedom of foreign 
life, all pleased and distracted her, until she 
was even inclined to think that, after all, she 
might have magnified the evils attending her 


marriage. 

“Ah! it would have been Elysium, indeed,” 
she murmured one evening as she leant over 
the balcony of the chalet where they were 
staying for a few days, and watched the sun 
setting behind the blue waters of the Méditer- 
ranée, “if it had not have been for the encum- 
brances that goes with it all. But oh!” shud- 
a “I fear I am almost beginning to hate 

im.” 

Of one thing Clarice could not complain—her 
husband never forced unwelcome attentions 
upon her. Indeed, she often found herself won- 
dering why he had married her at all; her 
reasons for becoming his wife must have been 
patent to him and the world at large, she 
thought, with a heightened colour. 

It had been the first day after crossing over 
from Dover that his lordship had said to her 
quite coolly, as he sipped his morning cup of 
chocolate,— 

** Of course, Clarice, it is only nataral that 
we should each have our favourite pursuits. I 
shall not attempt tointerfere with yours; you 
can employ your tims as it pleases you best, 
and I imagine you will hardly object if I do 
the same. All I shall exactfrom you is to be- 
have in such a manner when we are seen to- 
gether in public that shall give no cause for 
comment by slanderous tongaes.” 

And Clarice had rejoined that she would 
endeavour to carry out her lord’s behest. So 
it was rarely that they met, excepting at the 
table d’héte dinner, which in her owa heart the 
countess believed her husband frequented 
simply to avoid a lengthy tée-d-téte, which 
would have been inevitable had the meal been 
served in their own apartment. 


Nine‘ts, a bright little French soubrette 
whom Lady Haughton engaged in Paris, soon 
attached herself to the sad-looking milady, 
and was her constant and only attendant in 
her walks and drives, unless it happened, as it 
did sometimes, that Clarice jvined a party 
staying at the same hotel on some excarsion 
or other, and then her husband invariably 
joined her. 

It had been early autumn when Clarice was 
married, and the season had far advanced, 
when the earl startled his wife one morning 
by declaring it to be time for them to turn 
their steps homewards if they would reach 
England for Christmas, which his lordship 
declared his intention of spending at Craigg 
Court. The announcement came to Clarice 
with something like a shock. 

“Tt has been jast endarable thus far,” she 
thought, “but what will it be when we are 
thrown constantly together, as we perforce 
must be at the Court. If I find it hard to 
endure his presence occasionally for a few 
minutes, how I shall grow to hate and detest 
him when I see him hourly! To think of hav- 
ing to pass all my life with him, of being 
obliged to submit to his odious caresses, to— 
oh! Heaven, Ijcannot endure even the thought, 
how much less the reality! ” 

She threw herself face downwards on a 
couch and sobbed herself into a fit of exhaus- 
tion, which considerably alarmed Ninette when 
she came ‘in to attend her mistress half-an- 
hoar later. 

Poor Clarice! this was but the beginning. 
How would it end? She never dreamt that 
life held worse in store for her than any evils 
shé had as yet suffered; that one day, not so 
far distant, she would look back on those first 
months of her married life as ul—al most 
happy, compared with those dark days which 





so soon followed and overwhelmed her with 
their heavy burden of sorrow. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 

Ir was a perfectly ideal Christmas in Eng. 
land that year. The snow covered the earth 
with its pure white mantle, the berries on the 
holly and mistletoe gleamed brightly, the frost 
sparkled like a myriad of diamonds on the 
branches of the trees. 

At Craigg Court Christmas was to be kept 
right cS y, for the earl was bringing home 
his bride, and he had given orders to his 
steward that the rejoicings should be con- 
ducted on an extensive scale. Two huge oxen 
were to be roasted out-of-doors, and the joints 
divided amongst the poor ; whilst his tenants, 
for the most well-to-do farmers, were to 
partake of his hospitality in the great hall. 

It was a novel situation for a country 
squire’s daughter to find herself being driven 
by a high-stepping pair of greys through the 
keen air, amid the deafening shouts of the re- 
joicing crowd. Not that the earl was at all 

opular, but he was feared if not respected ; and 
be had ‘come down handsomely,” to say the 
least of it, was universally admitted on this 
occasion, 

Curiosity, too, attracted many who would 
fain see what kind of lady the grim old earl 
had chosen to be mistress of Craigg Court. 
Hage archways, formed of evergreens and 
flowers, spanned the road at every turn, and 
stood out in strong relief against the back- 
ground of snow, while now and again appro- 
priate mottos on blue and crimson cloth met 


the eye. 

But if Clarice felt any elation at all this 
display made in the earl’s and her own 
honour, it faded quickly at the sight of the 
grim — seated by her side. They had 
reached the entrance of the park now, and 
the crowd pressed nearer. 

“What are they going to do?” Clarice 
asked, in some alarm, as a number of men 
seized the horses’ heads, 

“Only take out the horses and draw the 
carriage up to the Court themselves,” said the 
earl, complacently. ‘There is no need for 
fear.” 

But Clarice did not hear his last words. 
She was looking straight before her at some 
object that rivetted her attention. 

“See,” she said, touching the earl’s arm. 


““ Who is that terrible old woman. standing 


just in front of the horses? How she glares 
at us! She looks more like a fiend than 
human flesh and blood. Ah!” 

The countess gave a little shriek as she 
cowered back and covered her face with her 
hands, for at that moment one of the horses, 
hitherto so docile, turned restive. There was 
a loud shout, a wild cry, and someone was 
down beneath the grey’s feet. Only for a mo- 
ment; the next, strong hands drew forth a 
mangos bleeding body. 

It had all been so sudden. No one knew how 
it had happened; but for one horrified mo- 
ment Clarice had seen the earl’s face turo a 
livid hue, and a cruel gleam come into his eyes. 
Only she and Jean, the coachman, knew that he 
had reached forward and given the reins a 
sudden jerk that had made the grey plunge. 

The next moment he had sprang out of the 
carriage; and the crowd fell back as with ap- 
parent concern and commiseration the earl 
approached the group who were gathered 
round the unconscious woman. 

“Ts she dead?” he asked, and his tones 
were so shaken, his manner so agitated that 

eople whispsred that this seemingly stony- 

- old man possessed some feeling after 
all. 

* She looks like it, my lord,” a woman re- 
plied, as she curtsied low; ‘but here comes 
the doctor; he’ll know more about if, may- 


Just then a young man stepped forward. 

“ There has on an accident, I understand,’ 
he said, raising his hat to the earl. ‘“ Perhaps 
my services may be of use.” 
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“ Yes, yes,” Lord Houghton responded 
quickly. “Consider the poor creature your 
especial charge, and let her want for nothing 
—that is, if she still lives.” 

The doctor bowed, then stooped and made a 
hasty examination of the injured woman. 

“ She is alive, my lord,’ he said then; and 
it was well nobody noticed the momentarily 
darkening of the earl’s face. 

Bat he recovered himself immediately, and 
said blandly,— 

‘‘Let her be taken to the lodge, or ’—after 
a second’s pause, almost imperceptible—“ per- 
haps the Court will be better. There is more 
likely to be the needful accommodation 
there.” 

There was a low murmur of applause at this 
announcement, Truly the lord of the manor 
was developing a new character, and one little 
according with the rumours of his past life. 

Then the earl resumed his seat in the car- 
riage, and the progress towards the Court was 
continued. But, to Clarice’s imagination it 
seemed more like a funeral cortége than a 
trimphant procession, with the men closely 
following in their wake bearing that senseless 
body. 

““ Who is she?”’ Clarice asked for the second 
time, and Lord Haughton answered gruffly,— 

“She is a gipsy, known hereabouts as Mad 
Meg.” 

The countess asked no more questions, but 
once or twice she glanced furtively at the 
earl’s face, which was inscrutable as usual ; 
only she fancied the eyes gleamed more 
brightly, and the lines about the mouth were 
more clearly defined. 

A vague uneasy feeling filled the girl’s heart. 
What was this woman to the earl? Why 
had he wished her dead? And oh, stranger 
still! why had he afterwards evinced such a 


strong solicitude for her welfare? And as. 


she recalled the evil look on her husband’s 
face as he had jerked the reins, a great and 
terrible feeling of fear crept over her. 

The Court was reached at last, to Clarice’s 
no small satisfaction, but she could not repress 
a shudder as the earl drew her hand through 
his arm and led her through the assembled 
tenantry and servants who lined the hall. 

It was, indeed, a pretty and a cheery scene. 
Horned antlers, huge pictures, flags, guns and 
spears, weapons of ancient and modern war- 
fare, interspersed with wreaths of evergreens, 
amid the leaves of which the red and white 
berries gleamed brightly, adorned the carved 
oak walls of the dold hall. Faces eager, 
flushed, and smiling, from dark corners, 
cae to obtain a glimpse of the earl’s bonnie 

ride. 

But there were no fond mother’s arms wait- 
ing to be thrown around the young countess’s 
neck ; no father’s blessing, nosister’s welcome 
in store for her, and without these Clarice’s 
home-coming seemed gloomy and sad. With 
what intense longing she yearned for the sym- 
pathy and affection of a woman of her own 
rank none knew but herself! Once she had 
ventured timidly to suggest to her husband 
that some of those near and dear to hershould 
be invited to meet them on their arrival at the 
— but he had peremptorily negatived the 
idea. 

“It is best that you should understand at 
once,” he had said, coldly, “ that in marrying 
you [ did not wed myself to | compa whole family. 
I have kept my promise so far as to help your 
father out of his difficulties—that was part of 
the compact when he dto accept me as 
his daughter’s suitor—but there the matter 
ends,” 

And Clarice dare not urge her wishes on the 
subject farther, But, oh! what would she not 
have given as she stood there, the cynosure of 
all eyes, to have been upheld by her mother's 
presence, or to have had the gloomy theughts 
that would crowd upon her cha: away by 
pretty Bee’s lively banter. It was some relief 
when she was at yg aaliowienns to retire to 
her own apartments. th nervous haste she 
tore off her bonnet and heavy furs, and ex- 





chavged her travelling-dress for a blue satin 
quilted peignoir, 

**Do not let me be disturbed any more to- 
night, Ninette,”’ she said, wearily, as her maid 
brought a little tray containing an appetising 
repast, and placed it on a table by her side. 

* Mais out, madame, but if milord asks for 
you?” 

“Tell him I am fatigued by the journey— 
make any excuse, so long és I am left in peace.” 

Ninette made a little moue, safely shielded 
from observation by the high back of her lady’s 
lounging-chair, and she wondered a little why 
the countess should not be so sweetly amiable 
as usual, 

‘* After such a reception, too, ma foi!” she 
muttered, as she cloz:ed the door softly behind 
her. ‘ Milady is dificile, indeed, not to be 
pleased, even if that old-——” 

“ Ninette!’’ 

The girl gave a little startled cry, She had 
been so absorbed in her thoughts that she had 
not noticed a dark figure coming out of a room 
on her left until it paused before her. 

**Pardon, milord,’”’ she said, hastily, recog- 
nising the earl, ‘“‘ but I—”’ 

Before she could say more an arm was 
thrown round her waist and a kiss was snatched 
from her rosy lips, 

“ Ma foi/’’ she cried, st ling and fright- 
ened, for looking into the old man’s leering 
face she saw an expression in his eyes that she 
had never seen before. 

“Hush!” whispered the Earl, “there is a 
trifle that will make us quits,” thrusting into 
her hand a crisp note. ‘And, by Jove, I’d like 
to have another at the same price.” 

But Ninette had succeeded in releasing her- 
self from his grasp by this time and was 
speeding back down the corridor. 

‘* $t—op,” hiccuped the Earl; and the girl, 
now safely beyond his reach, looked over her 
shoulder with a sparkle of mischief in her dark 
eyes, and a coquettish toss of her head. 
‘* Where is—is the countess? ’”’ 

‘*In her own apartment, milord. She has re- 
tired for the night.” 

— her I desire her presence in the great 
hall.” 

“ But milord——” 

‘* Bat mi—no buts, girl. Give my message. 
Say I command the countess’s presence, if that 
suits her better.” 

And the earl turned away muttering to 
himself something about a “ saucy little black- 
eyed witch,” in which no reference was in- 
tended to his countess, 

Meanwhile, Ninette having reached her lady’s 
suite of apartments paused outside the door, 
first to examine critically the earl’s gift, which 
proved tobe a five-pound note; and then, having 
satisfied herself as to its value, to take out of 
her pocket a cambric handkerchief which she 
applied vigoroasly to her cheeks and lips. 

‘Ugh! ” she said, turning up her little nose, 
‘but I like not the embrace of that old man. 
I would not have more even at le méme priz.”’ 

She indulged ina little laugh, then straight- 
oning her features to a becoming gravity tapped 
lightly at the door, 

**Come in! ” cried the Countess, impatiently; 
and Ninette entered, looking a trifle shame- 
faced in the presence of the proud young 
beauty seated there. ‘I thought you under- 
stood that I wished to remain undisturbed,” 
her mistress added, in a tone of annoyance. 

** Mais oui, milady, but milord desires your 
presence in the great hall; voila, commands, 
that was the word.” 

‘‘But did you not tell him that I was 
fatigued ?” 

“ Inutile, milady. He is desperate, and, 
pardon, milady, but I think—I am sure—oh ! 
tbis English, it would be dangerous to refuse.” 

“T do not understand you, Nivette,” said the 
Countess, endeavouring to speak lightly. “Why 
a> you look so mysterious ? ’’ 

For answer Ninette glanced cautiously round 
as if fearing even there to be overheard; then 
laying one finger on her lip she advanced and, 
bending low, whispered so nething in the coun- 
tess’s ear. 





“Now milady understands why milord is 
dangerous this evening,” she added, as she 
straightened herself. 

The pallor on Clarice’s cheeks deepened ; 
evidently she did understand, for without 
questioning Ninette further she began at once 
to dress. 

‘‘Give me the black velvet, Ninette,” she 
said. 

“ Bat, milady, it is so triste—~how do you call 
it, sombre ?” 

‘Do as I tell you,” rejoined the Countess, 
sharply, “ and waste no time in words,” 

Once arrayed, the French maid was fain to 
confess that Lady Houghton could not have 
chosen better, even though sbe discarded the 
jewels—glittering diamonds—that Ninette had 
placed ready for her. The dress was cut 
square in the bodice, and trimmed with rare 
old point d’Alencon ; a plain black velvet band 
encircled the slender throat, and the raven 
tresses formed a natural coronet which needed 
no ornament to set it off. 

“ Now follew me,” the Countess commanded, 
as she walked slowly through the winding 
corridors and down the broad staircase, upon 
which her light footfall made no sound, 

As she reached the bottom she paused in 
some dismay, The feast was evidently at its 
height. Three long tables extended the whole 
length of the hall, on which were piled edibles 
of every description, while huge tankards of 
foaming ale were being freely discussed, the 
fumes of which had already begun to take 
effect on some of the guests, who were probably 
unaccustomed to such generous cheer. 

At the head of one of the tables sat the earl, 
his face looking ghastly in contrast with the 
rubicund visages around him, and his eyes 
were fierce and glittering. As they fell on his 
trembling wife there was a gleam of triumph 
not unmixed with malice in the leer he 
bestowed upon Ler, At a gesture from him 
Clarice approached. 

“Now, my lads,” he cried, “fill up your 
glasses to the brira, and let us drink to the 
health of the Countess of Houghton.” 

At a given signal each glass was raised to 
the lips of the holder and drained to its dregs ; 
then a deafening cheer arose, more resemblin 
the yells of wild beasts than the sound o 
human voices, 

‘* Again!” cried the Earl; and once more 
glasses were filled and emptied. 

Clarice was alarmed beyond measure. 
Glancing appealingly around her eyes rested 
on the face of the young doctor who had 
attended Mad Meg. There was sympathy 
and compassion in the gaze that met hers, and 
the next minute he approached and epoke in 
a low tone. 

“ The scene distres:es you, Lady Haughton. 
I would advise you to retire. Your absence 
will not be remarked, or if it should be so I 
will explain matters.’ 

Clarice gave him a grateful, sad little smile 
—then, for one second, she looked at the earl, 
whose voice was growing thick, his movements 
unsteady, his eyes bloodshot. After that 
momentary glance she crept away, a deathly 
sickness and horror stealing over her. Once 
in her own apartments she dismissed Ninette 
hastily, for the maid’s presence was even 
irksome to her, and sat down to think, Ah, 
me! it was but now that she had discovered 
that, in addition to his other evilfqualities, her 
hasband was a drunkard. Oh! to be at the 
mercy of rucha man! To be thus degraded 
in the eyes of strangers! To be subjected to 
the whims and caprices of ove unaccountable 
for his actions! How her proud heart rebelled 
against it. Was it for this she had sacrificed 
herself, and been false to her love for Fitz 
Leigh? She was too confused and stunned as 
yet to form any definite plans for the future. ® 
Her mind was filled with but one idea—a feel- 
ing of repugnance, amounting almost to loath- 
ing, for the man to whom she had voluntarily 
bound herself for life. 

The night deepencd and the noise below 
grew more fast and farious; songs and jests, 
and shouts of revelry held their course. Once 
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or twice Clarice fancied she heard’ the sound. 
of approaching footsteps, but either she was 
mistaken, or they died away in the distance. 
She went at last to the window and opened it 
that the air might fan her heated. brow. 
Thoughts of the old life, the happy days’ at 
home, when she and Bee bad pictured a rozeate 
fature-came back to her; the recollection of 
her school-days, of her school friend Kitty; 
and Fitz—poor Fitz, whom she bad ‘loved so 
well, though secretly. She wondered for the 
hondredth time what he had‘been going to say 
that night, which seemed now so long ago, 
and why, oh! why had he not said it? Hark ! 
A soft chime. of bells came wafted’ over the 
snow. Of course, it was Christmas Dive andthe 
had: forgatten it! She had notshed‘a single 
tear before that evening, but now her ‘head 
drooped ‘anda perfect wave: of passion swept 
over her soul, easing her oyerburdened*hearb: 
ag nothing else could have done. 

The bells-had ceased when she checked her 
sobs, at last conscious that the room had grown 
very chilly. Ste closed: the window hastily, 
and turned-away; The candles had*burnt-low 
down in their sockets. and great heavens! was 
she dreaming, or could it be true that a-figure 
wes crouching by the fire holding out: long 
boney fingers towards the bright embers! 

Clarice did not shriek or faint, she simply 
stood: spell-bound, She had carefully locked 
and bolted her door after Ninette’s departure, 
of that she was.certain, How, then, had'this 
strange creature gained’ access: to Her room? 
Ot was it an apparition; some- ethereal being 
which defied locks and’ bolts? ‘ A’ wild horror 
crept over-the unhappy oreeie she felt her 
bleed curdling in her-veitis«as she’ stood 
powerless to move, her fascingted regard rest- 
ing on the spectre stilleronuching onthe hearth- 
reg The head was bent, and OClariee could 
not see the face ; butwhen atlength she raised 
it, with hardly decreased terror, the countess 
found herself gazing with ; blapehed: cheeks 
into the evil weird countenance of Mad Meg. 

Finding that she was perceived the: old hag 
with evident difficulty rose to her feet, and the 
action caused’ Clarice in-some measure to-re- 
cover herself. It was Meg terself’in the flesh, 
and not her wraith, as she had atfirstfancied. 
There was some consolation to be derived from 
that fact, and she found voice to speak: 

‘‘ You: must have mistaken the reom,” she 
said quietly. ‘“ Are you aware- that these are 
my-private apartments, and that I am~the 
Countess of Hanghton ?” 

A gleam of satisfaction lighted up the old 
crone’s wizened face. 

“ Oieh, then, I’m right, for its your leddyship- 
herself-with whom I desire speech.” 

‘Bat it is so late,” objected Clarice, hardly 
able to repress a shudder. “Ifyou haveany-_ 
thing of importance to.communicate to’ me, 
had-you not better defer: our. interview until 
to-morrow ?”’ 

“Nay, nay, I’ve wasted’ o'er long already. 
That which I've got to say-is best-said now:"’ 

Seeing there-was no help for it, and fearing 


that. if she thwarted the old woman it. weuld' 


have the effect of arousing her anger, Clarice 
motioned Meg to takea chair, and then sitting 
opposite to her prepared to-listen to her-story: 


( To. be.concluded in-our nexts ) 








Tue sea is the largest of all’ cemeteries, and 
its slamberers sleep without.a monument, It 
is a cemetery which knows no distinction., A'l 
other graveyards, in all otherJands, show some 
symbol of distinction between the great and 
small—the rich and the poor; byt in, that 
ocean cemetery the king and the clown, the | 
prince and the peasant, are alike undistin- 
guished. The same wave rolls over all; the 
same requiem by the minstrelsy of the ocean 
is sung to their honour. Over their remains 
the same storm beats and the san shines; and 
there, unmarked, the weak and the powerful, 
the plumed and the unhonoured, willisleep on 


until awakened by the same tramp, when, the’ 


sea will give up its dend, 





FACETLA. 


Waat part. of.a.cigar.is.a,tres? The ash-is. 


* Othe two evils choose—Noeither. 


“What would you-do, Mr. M., if ‘your wife 
died?” asked Mrs, D.—Mr. M. (who. is very 
methodical)‘ I would bury her.” 

Wuen a dog barks at night in Japan. the 
owner is arrested, and sentenced to work. a, 
year for. the neighbours that were disturbed, 
The dog gets off easier, being simply killed.. 

‘“‘ Tr you want to keep your friends,” ‘said, a, 
hilarious ol entlaman,. ‘ you. roust treat them 
kindly.”  “ Yes,” responded, his wifey, “ but, 
you must not Aen them.tco often,” 

Ir doesn’t follow that you: must do-a mean: 
thing to a man who has done a meam thing to 
you. ‘The old:proverb runs: Beeause the cur 
has bitten me, shall I bite-the cur? 

Tre Reason Wiy.— How came you to have 
such ashort nose?” asked a city dandy of a 
country “ 80 that I should not be poking 
it into other people’s business,’ was the reply. 

Waar relationship does a loaf. of. bread bear, 


to a steam-engine !—Why, pg ea ey 
and, the ; steam e is; an invention, 


Necessity isthe Mother of Invention, the lant. 


of bread,must be;the steam-engine’s ma.; 

Waar is harder to put omeasily then a wet: 
beot? .A defeated -candidete, the day after the 
election; thinks that. cheerful countenance: 
isnot halfrso easily put. om as» im paircot: wet. 
boots. 

Exerciss.—Said' a-young doctar toa lady 
patient: “You must take exercise for your 
health, my dear.”" “ Al right,”” she-saids 
“Ib jump-at the-first offer.’ They were 
married about six months afterwards. 

“Str, haye you any marble or plaster busts 
of Psyche?” asked a lady at an art store: 
**No,” was.the reply of the polite but rather 
verdant clerk, ‘‘ we bave busts of most all the 
great. men, but none of Sankey.” Tha lady 
did not attempt an explanation. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Lucinda, “ what.a 
tiresome.talker.that Dr. Jelker is! His. long 
talks would. tire , a al Whereat ; her 
brother Tom, the whez — ~ orasreiean 20 geil. 
“ ’d.like.to.see him, talk. long enough, to tire 
waggon wheel!” 

A Rustio0’s. Dirricuity,—Reetor’s wife (se- 
verely)—* Tommy Robinsens howsisoit<you: 
don’t take off; your hat when. you meet me?”’ 
Tommy—‘' Welk; marm,.if I: takeoff:my hat:to 
you, what be I to do when.) meet: ther parson: 
himselé? ” i 

Tar Irishman has a correcta ion of: 
the fitness of things who, being-asked* by ithe 
judge, -whern be applied? for a licence: to sell’ 

» ifi he was.of geod moral’ character, 
roplied : ‘*Paith, yershonour,- 1° don’t‘see the 
necessity “of "a good more character. to sell’ 
whisky.” 


Tommy came home from school, and handed, 
to his, father the, teacher's: report, on hig. pro- 
gress during the month. ‘ This.is yery,nnsatis- 
factory, Tom,;. you've a very small mumber.of, 
good. marks, I’m not;adt all pleased. with, it,” 
“T told the teacher. you..we *t be, bu. he 
wouldn’t alter it,”’ 


A centipman from the provinces»went into 
q shop.of a Parisian tailor to order some: 

othes. While his measure was» taken, 
~ said'to the sartorial Aristarchug, ‘* Yowmust 
find that I am very badly dressed?” “'Oliy 
no,” said the,artist;: ‘you are-net dressed. at 
all; yow are simply covered.’ 


A, Loynon, ratepayer,. in. great.excitement, 
arrived almost, breathless ata school board. 

polling station. ‘‘I want to vote for a, 
woman !” he.called out,. * Ah, said a friendly 
voice, “I suppose you, mean Miss. Miller?” 
“No replied the ratepayer; “that's not. her 
name. Let me eit down-an .. I sawit., 
on a placard as I came along.” nks aloud, 
“Thave it. Poll Early—that’s her.” 





A wrxpow. sHutrer—The porter. 

Sovp-rnrog youths—Stew-dents, 

A Baycor man calls. his. wife Crystal,. be- 
cause she. is alwayson.the watch, 

TrEapine on.@ man’s. foot is the best. way. to 
force him: to acknowledge.‘the.corn, 

Wnrart our riflemen-cannot do— Make: high 
scores in a high winds 

“My only aim is to tell the trutt,”’ said 
Blifkin, in a parish meeting. .And'the parson 
replied,‘ It is not’ given to every man,to bea 
good marksman, though, my dear brother.” 

A. pgrsox.in said.to another, ‘“ You 
are an insolent scoundrel.” To which the other 
replied, ‘‘ Gentlemen,,you,. must. not. mind 
ie 5 eee aaa he,is;only talking,to him- 


are: 
ng her dol in Sunday-school whe had been 

‘ies her doll:to pieces: during the.week, was 
asked. he. teacher, “What - was: Adam 
made. o ee “Dust,” replied: the little: girl. 
‘* And: whakwas Bvemadaot? ” “Sawduat,” 
was the answery 

A mannrep: lady declined to- tell a «maiden 
sister any of her troubles, saying, “ When igno- 
rance>is bliss’:tisfclly tocbe-wised’! ‘ Yes,’ re- 
plied ‘the -sistery ‘*and)'I’vex come: to'the con: 
clusion that when singleness is bliss ’tis folly to 
be wives.’ 

“Dim your wife:take:allthe medicine; ? said 
a doctery to aumam:. ‘* Yes): sir,i and: she’s 
dead,” ‘* Wellj.I guess I’ll change the treat- 
mentiia little,’ ‘I-say:: thiato she’s. dead.” 
‘Oh, dead, is she? Im that case-I'lk makeout 
your bill.” 


“Poor fellow! he disd‘in: poverty,” said-a 
man of a person lately. gree “ That isn’t 
anything! 1” exclaimed” a ‘ y bystander. 
“Dying in: poverty is no nando. it's/living 
ee poverty that: puts ‘the thumbsorews on a 

. Midas,” 0 said sorrowfully, “* I shall'nevor 
be young a eS Sak ” she replied, regard- 
ing him th a cynical expression, ‘‘ when 
nature makes a mistake; she never eae the 
experiment with the same material. 


GratirapE:— Doctor,, to an, cae. 

a. Jones,, 1 am,.ghad.ta see,you, haye re- 

” Mr, Jones: “ Yes,.you havesaved,my 
lifes eodvepndnenl them ciently, ? ” Doctor : 
‘“‘ L.saved,,your -life?.. Why, I. Wits attend 
you,’ Mr Jones ‘ Xesjand thatis why Iam 
so grateful, 

‘¢Wr aide’ t you: deliver that message'as I 
gave it, to you?” ‘asked'ia-gentleman of his 
stupid servant. “I ‘did'de-best P'could, boss.” 
‘* You did the best you could, did you?” imi- 
tating his voice and! look. “$6 you did‘ the 
best you could! If IT’ hed known J eae-T was 
sending a donkey I wouldhiave gone myself.” 


Taixkm@. to-stook. his depleted larder. an 
editor advertised, | ‘* Poultry taken in,exchange 
for, advertising,” The vallainecne composition, 
seeing his conphaniints put, up aJong.stand- 
ing grudge, set it up,.‘' Poetry taken,” &a., and 
since thas. time..the.office-boy. has been. clear- 
ing five shillings. a day fromthe. waste-paper 
TAaD. | 


A youne widow tothe marble-cutter : ‘ Tell 
me, iam: < Bat on the tomb of my hus- 
band the * Eternal regrets” or simply 
‘Re +27 Ah, madam,” replied the marble- 
worker; with his most-charming smile, ‘that 
is for you to decide. Does madam think of 
marrying again soon ?”* 

Ware Mrs, Siddons was playing one night 
an peony in aie crowded pit insisted 
up A, disturbance took place, 

vag Hane t “to. Meg 4 a.row. It was, 
however, arrested by, the witty, Henry Erskine. 
Coming to tlie front: ny can es quietly said, 
yet.so.as. to be heard by. “ Pray excuse the 
gentleman... Don't Sa it_ is. a cnle a,tailor 
Set tone pees oe ees 
pb, 0} “every one. 1 
humour; and theo map, abaghed, took 


his seat. 
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SOCIETY. 

At Viscountess. Combermere’s afternoon tea: 
party ab: St. Leonards the. tea-table- was: 
covered with‘a carpet of fern moss and minia- 
ture lakes, varied, by, mimic, cascades; whilat 
Japanese birds: symbolised good: luck: for the 
New Year. Music and’ recitations were the 
entertainments. 

Tux statement that the Queen. intends to 
open the.next: Session. of; Parliament in person: 
is one. that ought, te»betrue; but itis; gene- 
rally made about this time of year, and more 
often, than. nof, the.event does. not,come off,, 
Lveryone:would.be delighted: if: Her Majesty. 
were to come.to Westminster, for an. opening. 
of, Parliament by. Commission.is at. best, a 
dreary affair. " 

Toe Marquis of Lorne and the. Princess 
Louise left Santa: Barbara last: month*on their 
journey. eastward.vid the southern.ronte. The, 
vice-regal, party. wiJl. make a.stay..at: various 
places onthe ways Her. Majesty's ship Dido 
bas been ordered from Halifax to Charleston, 
to convey. Princess Lonise to, Bermuda... where 
Admiralty: House, on- Clarence: Hill,, hasebeen» 
placed atherdispoeral., Resentadvicesindicate, 
that. Her. Royal. Highness.may. prefer wintering; 
at Charleston. 


Tue wedding dress of ‘Mrs. Grimston, who, 
was.recently married.at,St. Margaret's, West- 
minstar, to. Sins Edmund; Da. Cane,, was.com- 
posed. of maroon: velvet, with bonnet to match, 
She was accompanied: to the, altar. by, her, 
sister, Mra.. engon,. who. wore, a.dress..of 
prune.broeade .and. satin, merveilleux;: with" 
bonnet ‘of the same, Sir E: and Lady Du 
Cane, are..spending, their. honeymoon.on the 
Continent. 

Miss, Heuen. M.. F> Ampunert,. who. was, 
lately. married: to Drs Bridge, the organist.of: 
Westminster Abbey, in Henry VII's Chapel, 
was attired.ontheoccesion in a charming dress 
composedof*rieh white. satin, trimmed with 
garnitures. of lace, a tulle veil’over a small 
wreath. of: orange: blossoms, and.-peark: orna- 
ments: Theebride’s two. young: sisters acted: 


as. brid . and wore Puritan-like dresses 
of grey, c erey soft. white.muslin fichua and. 
caps, and mittens. 


Tus, wife: of. Arabi: Pasha..is, siaying.atan. 
hotehin,the-Raede:. Rivoli, Paris. The lady; 
who. is. about: forty-two years of,age, is, the 
danghter, of Daoud. Pasha, one.of the.coun- 
cillors of .the.ex-Khedive,IsmailPasha, Dur- 
ing the war,she remainpedwat, Corfu; bat. after 
the trial Arabi.sent:: her-in ions.to: go. ta 
Paris, She doesnot speak Frenelt; but dresses 
in European. costume, , although.: veiled,. in: 
Oriental fashions. . 

On the, 9th: ult, .at.. the,chnreh, of; Holy. 
Trinity, Roeham: 
marninue of ‘Blanche: Isabel, daughter of ‘Mr. 
James, Murray: Robertson, of. Lower, Grove, 
Tfouse,. Roehampton, and, late:of Ceylon, to 
Charles. Heathfield; second’ son-of the Rev» Si: 
Dendy, of Lattiford House, Wincanton, Somer, 
set,. The officiating clergy, were the, Rey.: Ps 
Bowden-Smith, of Rugby, assisted(by the Rew. 
H, Phillpotts, vicar. of-Lamerton, Devon. The. 
bride’s. wedding dress was. composed of. 
duchesse. satin, richly trimmed, with.. old. 
duchesse point lace, a plain tulle veil, fas- 
tened witha. -pearl, star, the gift. of 
the bridegroom, and:a. wreath and: spray: of: 
reil orange blossom and lilies of the valley. 
The-bride carried’ a-superb bouquet of ‘choice 
hot-house flowers, also the gift’ of the bride- 
groom. Her five bridesmaids, Miss Bowden- 
Smith, Miss Emily Dendy, Miss Edith:Dendy, 
Miss M. Harding; and.Miss:M., Steward; wore: 
costumes of “fraises écrasées”’ cashmere, 
ruby velvet: waistcoats, and marabout feather 
trimming. The bonnets were of dark ruby 
velvet and straw. with pompons shading to 
‘‘fraises écrasées,” the bows. being fastened 
with gold arrow brooches. presented..by the. 
bridegrcom. ' 


pton, was solemnized the:; 





STATISTICS; 


— 


Tua Chinese. language. is. spoken. by about 
890;000,000 people; Englieh, by» about 
95,000,000. 

A. pecoration for, faithful domestic servants 
was lately established by the German Em- 
press, to be: bestowed: on women who have 
served ‘the same’ family for forty years. It 
speaks, well; for. Teutonic fidelity. that, 893 


| domestics have obtained :the: Golden Cross.” 


Enottse literature during the past year was 
by no means so prolific of late, and nearly 


300: fewer’ books were: published: than during 


the previous twelye months, Thus, acccrding 
to. the Publishers’ Circular,. isaued, by. Messrs. 
§: Low and Co., 5,124 works-were broughtiout 
in 1982° against, 5,406 in, 1881; and of these 
3,978 were new. books and, 1,146 fresh editions, 


against..ths respective numbers of 4,110; and, 


1,296 sin» the» preceding year. One: special 
feature of the period is the enormous increase 
of, juvenile literature, for. children’s. books 
head: the: list’ with 987; against: only 500°in 
188f, 





GEMS. 


——— 


Act well at the moment, and you have per= 
formed a gocd action.to.all eternity. - 

Tury that do nothing ere in the readiest 
way to do that which is worse than nothing. 

Private troubles;are,.very much. like infanta, 
the more you nurse» them» the : bigger: they 
grow. 

Tuere-is.nofolly equal. tothat of throwing 
‘away friendship: in: a. world where friendship 
is so rare. , 

Aman that sendinibxopenae wenmells hisown 
wounds green; which would otherwise heal and 
do well, 

You can’t judge of. the values of a man by 
his talk.any more than a can jadge. of the 
value of the tree by. its, bark. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES,. 


—_—_— 


Kronay, Toasr.--Chop. up, very, finely some 
mutton kidneyay. season . them. with . salt, 
pepperyand a little cayenne if liked. Toss 
them over the fire in a stewpan with a little 
butter, until j: but nebo e; have 


ready. some slices; of ‘hot buttered toast; and 
just,-hefore.pntting,on.to the. toast, add, to. the, 


kidneys,off-theifire, the:beaten up. yolk. of;an, 
egg. and a aqueeze- op two ofilemon, Spread: 
the mixture on the toast, put.itinto the aven to 
get-quite hot; aud: serve immediately. 
Homrnx,— Wash .it, in two or three waters, 
ur boiling,water.on. it, and Jet, it. soak for at, 
east.ten. hours; then;put itinto a.stewpan, 
allowing.two quarte.of, water. to,one. quar of 
hominy, and boilitslowly four or five: hours, 
or until it is perfectly, tender; then drain it, 
ut)itinto.s,deep dish,add: salt, and,.a. bit. of 
utter, and:serye.as a vegetable with meat, 
Pium,Poppine Sauce.—(1) Fresh, butterand, 
powdered lump. sugar beaten together until 
the mixture, becomes. of the consistency of 


cream, (2) Beat.up.the yolks, of six new laid. 


eggs with six tablespoonfulsof powdered lump 
sugar; add half. a tumbler,of pale brandy,.and 
rather.more than half.a.tumbler, of: sherry; 
patthe mixture in ajug,place-thisin a sauce- 
pan fulk of bailing. water, and\froth up the 
sancefar.about, ten minutes, with.a,chacolate 
millj, (3) The» best:French: pale: brandy: — 
Brandy te, AO ry + lb reps of & 
md of butter, and. it, to acre 
had as quanter;-of a. pound of finely-s 


sugary: very slowly a. wine glass and'a-half 





of, brandy,, and:, continue, beating. til w 
mixed. ‘ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue demolition of the Tuileries: has:at last 
been begun, and. in.pulling down a massive 
block of;masonry the remains have.been found 
of the: old columus, erected’ by the original 
architect, Philibert Delorme. 


A. cexurxa Christmas treat was given to: the 
poor children. of Kéaigsberg, in Pruesia, on 
Christmas Eve, when the town theatre ad- 
mitted as many of. the poor litle ones of the 
city as the building, would hold to, a, free per- 
formance of Cinderella,, 


Give your child a sound education and you 
haye done.enough,for..him,. See.to.it:that-his 
morals are pure; his: mind cultivated,:and: his 
whole nature subservient to the laws that 
govern: man, and:,you; have given, him what 
ve hn of more value than:the:wealth of: the 

ndies,. 


A’ sxrp on the. broad, boistarous.and open 
ocean, needeth.no pilot. But it,dare not ver, 
tare. alone on the placid: bosom of’ little river, 
lest it be wrecked by some hidden rock. Titus 
ity isewith life.’ ’"Pis notin our , exposed 
deeds that we so. much need the still voice of 
the, silent, monitor, ;as,.in, the..small,. secret, 
every-day acts.ofour life.: 


Ler us. cherish sympathy. By attention and 
exercise it may be improved in every man. It 
prepares the mind for-receiving the impressions 
of virtue ; and without: it,there can be no true 
politeness., Nothing is more: odious, than, that 
insensibility which-wraps aman apin himself 
and ‘his own concerns, and prevents, his being 
moved with either the joys or the, sorrows of 
another, 


Somn relics of the struggle between King and 
Parliament, have. been. unearthed, at: Brentford 
, 8omeexcavations for the new:drainage 

—a. quantity of antique oavalty horseshoes, 
embedded in gravel about eight feet below the 
surface, Evidently; these, shoes rey to, 


horses; é' in the, battle, fought, at,.Brent- 
ford in cry ean ovate at R 


and those of the Puritan-party: Remnants of 
bones and‘some coins were also found, 


Tas State. is at Hampton Court 
Palace have been igs Fa 
still bear,.traces, of. the,damage-done,; by the 
late fire. Thus, although: the wetted tapestry 
has been dried) it is not yet'rehung; while the 
oak panelling has. been,remoyed in George IT’s 


Closet and Private Chamber and in:the King’s. 


Closet,,so..as.to,allow,the, walls;to,dry, Hap- 

ily the .Painted/;Ceilingia the: Queen’s Bed. 
room is) drying. most satisfactorily, and: pro- 
mises to.reappear completely unhurt, . 


Ovr old ‘friend: J: .. 18, proving rather, a. 
troublesome , individual for, Mr.. Barnum, to 
manage, according,,to, a..report,.in, the; Field. 

aa 2ino has nebo improved) Jumbo’s 
temper; while, as-his tusks have been allowed 
to grow,, he is. more. formidable, than, evar. 
Lately. he, walked through» the. side..of.. his 
quarters as if they had been paper, merely-by 
ramming, his Peoy bom teow t wall; while, as 
he cam snap: beams: with: the- greatest 
ease, it has been necessary to strengthen to.the 
utmost his winter.quarters at. Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. AtJast, however, he hag received:a 
severe lessom Wher in his travelling car, hia 
old keeper, Scott, s' in a side. compast- 
ment, and one night Jumbo, feeling crags; 
“ went,.for’’, the: compartment; which- was 
smashed: up ‘like.a.matohbex, the creature’s 
tusks: justmissing Stott’s body; As it, was. 
necessary to, Jumhbe,. his. hind. feet. were, 
hobbled, and, by:the aid :of two other elephants, 
he was made.to kneel’ down. and receive. a 
severe thrashing, with thick. sticks and ele. 


phant, goadse. txied, to..resiet at, firet, bat. 


soon gave in, ander d-his. submission 
doatiy tale tha ievbon fo. heatie sad ans be 
f 6D 'g90n, tO. y BR RS 
‘i admirably. | 


have 


ed’to the. patie, but 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


oe 


rk. J.—Previpitated chalk, finely bolted and perfumed, 
is called ‘‘ pearl powder.” The French add oxides of 
zinc and bismuth—one ounce of each to a poucd of ch:lk. 


E. D. T.—Use white castile soap, put a few drops of , The continued use of bismuth-white as a cosmetic ae 


sweet oil in the suds, and wipe the face without rinsing. 
2. A medium hand. 

Beatrice R.—Such a man is not worthy of your 
notice. You should not recognize him when you meet 
him. Let him go his way. 
you have escaped marrlage with him. 

Apa H.—It is not in the best taste for a young lady 

a te chat with ay 
slightly acquainted with . 
tinue her walk and let him accompany her, if he 
t°? do so. 

Mary J. W.-1. You will run the risk of spoiling the 
dress by your own effort. It is cheaper and safer to put 
it in the hands of a regular dyerand cleaner. 2. Captain 

Marryat died in 1848. He began his literary career 
jm 1829. 


Jany.—There have been a great many classifications of | ivor 


the 
accepted in ancient times, adopted wisdom as the virtue 
of reason, cou’ as the virtue of the heart, temperance 


It is fortunate for you that 


gentleman when she is ouly 
She should ry con- 
desired 


virtues. One of them, which was pretty widely’ é 


' the skin, and ultimately produces paralysis of its minute 

vessels, rendering it yellow and leather-like—an effect 

which is to be guarded Prepared ik is the 
| most harmless cosmetic known. 


Party.—The art of dyeing is one of the oldest of 
human arts, and was brought to a high degree of Sey 
tion at a very early age. The skins of the ram 

¥ | badger used by Moses for the tabernacle were ~y*ny a 
and in his time the art of colouring woollen purple was 
Senay known. The Tyrians early oye a high de- 

tion in the art, and Hiram, their king, sent 

Solomon a man skilful to work in purple and blue, 

and in fine linen and in crimson, The Tyrian dye was 
celebrated for ages. 


FR nearer —Probably a 
king will meet your whedon 
-black ; two ounces of Coarse sugar ; one ounce of 
uric acid; one ounce of muriatic acid; one table- 
Sinful of sweet oil and lemon acid, and one pivot of 
egar. First mix the ivory-black and sweet oil to- 
ther, then the lemon and fuser, with a little vinegar 


t for liquid Japan 
ia ask canaas of.) 02 


sulp! 


| v 


e 
as the virtue of the senses, and justice as the virtue that 1 ~ qualify the blacking; thes add the sdipburic and 


regulates the other three. 


a M B.— rhe is 
e young 
attached to 


tell him, in fittin 


san; daughter, to ask him if he will kindly 


it you to seek her affections, and if he does ne: 4 
re to refer him to such friends as can vouch for 


your respec ity. 

Frep B.—Brisach or Breisach, in Baden, Germany, 
was taken in 1638 By Bernhard of hoon Shenae. The 
Latin inscription you give would suit the event and the 
time. The value ok —. is + t - = 
country. It would ‘ected in a great degree by the 
gee of the material, and the degree of preservation. 


historical relic. 
shoes” and earthquake Sy taok Oarinreaiins are, myoad 
anaes an e8 ; ea es are 
of the Ze and that 
they are cunataes attended’ | the growth or formation 
of volcanoes where none y existed. It some- 
times happens, however, that an uake occurs re- 
mote from volcanic regions, and has no traceable connec- 
tion with volcanoes. 


8. P. T.—It is usual for a gentleman—placed as you 

describe—to his friend's acquaintance with a 

1 egy I of the hat. td baw not imply know- 

of the fri on his r fu’ recognition 

the friend’s frend, If S “party —— uestion is in 

evening, evening dress proper ; morning, 

then mo: ‘arene in order. 

8. T. F.—To transfer Mite a BS lass She Ia aay 
should be first coated with copal Fal then 

the Pay. face downward, smoo and t 

let i - Next eave the the hotare peg and rub it ~ 


tt glass With prop 





y, ly, and 


seen th 
pane ye care pee — effects 


Macoy.—l. It is paluape cutomesy for a lady to thank 
a gions, who has escorted her home from an evening 
Indeed, the custom am of refine- 


to relieve meets ite of Da im and Tl doratand 
ings mh os are ace fe rans Ase arise, and to 
an harmonious feeling of good- lowship. 2. Pormnanship 
about the oumen 


Dora.—Judging from the tenour of 
it seems that you Se — into oy 
young persons— ‘emale— marrying 

repenting at leisure. You should ‘have sony and 

imperdaly considered the advantages and disadvanta¢es 

Pp life before tak a step fur which, in after , J 
years, you would have cause to regret, 


G. R. P.—The Paris Bourse estimates the total stock 
of gold in the world“in use as coin, or as bavking re- 
serves in Sa = oe. = about £580,000,000, 
of which total gland has £126,000,000 ; 
£136,000,000 ; Germany, £80,000,000 ; and the United 
States, £92, 000, 000. Other nations come in for shares 
varying f rom ‘£800,000, in the case of Holland, to 
£30,400,000 in Spain. 


Leoxarp.—l. Moderate walking, reading ‘aloud, and 
ten minutes’ use of light dumb bells in the evening 
and after dressing in the morning. This is on the as- 
sumption that there is no peculiarity or weakness re- 
—~ — advice. 2. An hour at gymnastic exer- 

Ketone dinner or before su is best for 
pF. body and limbs. 8. Moderate 
of cold water at — is not injurious to health. Your 
— wanting in compactness and the appearance 
of care. 

BE. 8.—1. A gentleman. 2. The lock of hair is a medium 
brown colour. ung lady cannot consider her 
kisses too sacred, and such discreet behaviour will en- 
hance her value in the eyes of all men whose res is | 
— having. She should kiss none of her male friends ' 

ee eee snag depend ont 
may ave pro er han A on 
the fact that the better she guards fr iosea-tie more 
ager a beau will become to enter into Fyn ment 
bonds which alone give the privilege of = elicate | 
—— All men = so unreasonable as to value little | 
what they == or the mere ask and though eome 
are ready enough to take such libe colina 
each wishes to have the highest 
who isto be, by his panes Sole aie his own wife. 


ir communication 
error of so many 
haste 


for you to call upon the father of ; oll, and vinegar prevent 
terms, that you are ' Teath 


collector it would possess value a8 an ;ingd 


muriatic acids, and mix them well together. The sugar, 
e acids from injuring the 
er, and add to the lustre of the blacking. 


PATLANDER.—The potato is a native of Chili and 

Some credit its introduction into tod Fr to Sir enn 
Hawkins in 1563; others — it to Sir Francis Drake, 
in 1586. The first culture of potatoes peed is as- 
cribed to Sir Walter Raleigh, who had yp ga ina in 
the county of Cork. For more than two centuries the 
use of veo | — esculent was vehemently opp sed in 
France. At last, Louis XV. wore a bunch of ii Y dowens 
in the tS. of the ‘courtiers of his it court, 
and soon its consumption became universal in that 
om. 


DOWN IN THE LANE. 


A change has come over my spirit of late, 
A change for the better I know, 
With a cheerier heart and a merri errier step 
Each morn to my easy oy a 
Whatever may happen to h or annoy 
I dare not repine or com 
And I trace all this change to that happiest day 
When I met you, love, down in the lane! 


I've a hope for the future that’s growing more bright 
Ev y that I ery my work ; 

And when I reflect that I’m working for you 
I've no inclination to shirk. 

When oo weary and sad, there’s a thought that gives 


To brain and to muscle again— 
It’s the thought of the athe you mei: me that day 
When I met you, love, down in the lan 


For he works — a er and manlier heart 
Whose is not selfish in life, 

And my labour oo easy as play whenI think 
That ‘twill bring me a home and a wife. 

And ’Ive reason to bless one sweet day inJuly, 
Though the future bring pleasure or pain— 

"Tis the day that you said you would be my true wife 
When I met you, love, down in the lane. 

R. K. M. 





| haator 


Ey .—Two ye | ro 
6 purpose 
its base aliate of lead, oA 
These enamels are applied to 
fac of ihe ain to form Poe y: ieared 
y og a nee ure ‘use i 
‘sh. Second oo enamel pb ee ple Tce te 
p).. a 
over the first, for it is unattacked by , marine 
salt, the greater number of ot or saline solutions, even 
when concentrated, and resists the action of the agents 
employed in cooking or cheusical operations. 


Mostca.—If your violin really deserves its inscription 

of “ Antonius Stradivarius, Cremonensis Anno 
1794” (71694), it is really an instrument of exceed 
value. Antonius was tom at Cremona in 1670, and 
in 1735. He was the pupil of Jerome, one of the distin- 
guishei family of the Amati at Cremona, whose ‘violins 
were the wonder of su times, as more recent 
os og been se to eqt thelr rome and wer A 

ntonius, ee eee family of the 
Amati. Violins of Cremona have been Snenth to sell at 
from ue abe Sas 200 poeen. We bay advise you to — 
your wo! eee competen 
musician, and have a ES. its sf 

Darry Marw.—One of the first tertiary for 

hess preserving 


milk and butter from turning rancid is a 
perfect cle: of the vessels used. 





opinion of Fa wenn form ot a syruj 
+ medium for 


A plentiful 
use of soda and sunshine will prove beneficial to a 
end. The more completely all milk and curdy matter is 
washed owt of butter the fo will be the tendency to 
develop a i eee | which produces a 
! odour and a bi Rancidity may be corrected, 
' to some extent, by melting the affected butter, and pour- 
ing it into ice-cold water. By Kong Se fresh butter ina 
wy cool place, covered with pure water renewed 
it will remain es a ee A 

potter method is to use water acidulated eh citer 
tartaric acid or vinegar. It is also said that suga' 

over the butter is an cient 


rancid fermentation. 





J. C.—If you ae reconcile yourself to the idea of 
letting the adopted co alone it would be the best 
thing for you to do. t the probability is that such a 
young woman and wife as you describe yourself to be 
cannot do that. It is also probable that such anold man 
as you describe your a ~ be will be unwilling to 
give up his own noti bject. Therefore you 
must be careful not to noe © pe annoy him about it. “Do 
your own duties so faithfully and lovingly that he will 
at last g to do anything in reason secure 

your happiness, = then you may be able to have the 
obnoxious girl sent to a home where she will be wel- 
come 


Atice,—The young man should have exp!ained his ab- 
sence, and his failure to do so for a fortnight laid him 
open to your censure, Whether you made it too severe 
or not di on the und and relations be- 
tween you and him, of zhi eye only can judge. As 
things are now you can h do more than meet in a 
friend], “mf — any ‘apologetic approaches he may make 

might be in some fitting way to 
ithe reason of es tion, if he is not conscious of 
his own mistake. . Your writing is very good of its kind. 
All manuscript that “leans back” has a constrain 
artificial look. Your somqeeuen 5 is very good. The 
verse is from Moore's Irish 





R. L. -Silk bags of the best aelshoender, if placed 
among dresses, handkerchiefs and laves, are much more 
effectual and more pleasing ene an. liquid pr tion 
from the flowers, especially’ whey the fragra’ 
forth by heat; but the contents of the 
frequently renewed. Bunches of viole 
be fresh in the pockets or sleeves of dresses, impart 

cious odour of the flower. The blossoms must 
be quite dry, and should be removed when they be- 
come scentless. It is said that Jose: 's boudoir at 
Malmaison is impregnated to this day wits the odour of 
violets, owing to the quantities of that flower with which 
the room was kept constantly supplied. - 
M. D. G.—1. A few drops of glycerine and rose-water 
added to the water cmployed in washing the face. will 
ny clearness to the skin, Vege a sensation 





Exia R.—Canvas is usu primed or grounded before 
it is put into oastorehenan anda a neutral grey or 


by. 
into consideration, pA in 


he tion w: 
of Pari, o sl gaat with 
it. The works 


1 Flemish masters, which are distin- 


hed for brilliabey and +g, (Ser ey 
t grounds, from white to grey, and their 
practice is generally f: weddns moder sabesis. 
Mitty. > = From the ———— - bad —- of the 
a as you an ot rom would seem as 
th had been too 


why an amicable adjustment of the diticulty 
brought about bya mutual explanati on. ter cee | 
intimate friends for such a number of years zoe oe “9 
both understand each other well enough to heal 
difficulties, of such a — nature as én 
scribed, by a few well-chosen words of regret. If these 
should about the desired pened you will find that 
the friendship will be more closely pa vided both it 
was before the foolish rupture 
¥ ogee ah et their tempers and their —— = 
lady referred per 8 e 
the sa aaby yang ry Pe oo ~ by you, and 
ya A amp which is generally associated 
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